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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his Budget in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday last. The expen- 
diture for last year amounted to £178,545,000. The revenue 
for the year was £185,090,000. The result is a balance or 
realized surplus of £6,545,000, the largest on record, Mr. Lloyd 
George informed the House. But for the coal strike it would 
have been £7,000,000. In normal circumstances this six and a 
half millions would go to the decrease of debt under the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund, but, as we have explained elsewhere, 
the Government do not consider that the circumstances are 
normal. In order to meet an advance in German naval con- 
struction they may be forced to ask the House for « great 
addition to our shipbuilding votes. In these circumstances they 
propose not to pay off debt with these six and a half millions but 
to add that sum to the Exchequer balance—in fact, to keep it in 
hand for the present. If at the end of the year it should not 
be found necessary to draw upon this balance Parliament can 
then, “ judging the situation as it then appears, deal with this 
reserve, and, if it so decide, devote it entirely or in part to the 
reduction of debt.” In other words, the ultimate destination 
of the money is not “ prejudged.” 


No doubt this announcement leaves a loophole for Parlia- 
ment in the end to use the surplus neither for the Navy nor 
for the reduction of debt. This, we have no hesitation in 
saying, would be a grave dereliction of financial duty on the 
part of the Government. Considering, however, the very 
strong terms in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
of the possible needs of the Navy, we are bound to assume 
that the money is earmarked for our naval needs, and that, if 
it is not required for those needs, it will be employed for its 
legitimate—nay, legal —purpose, the paying off of debt. Here 
we may note that the way in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dealt with the supreme need for naval insurance 
was eminently satisfactory. “So much,” he declared, “ depends 


upon securing the actual inviolability of our shores that 


if we err I think we ought to err on the safe side.” 
It has always been our opinion that this is the true way of 
considering naval expenditure. In ordinary matters if too 
little is spent on any particular department, the harm done 
can be put right. If, however, too little is spent on the Navy, 
and we find some day that our naval force is not sufficient to 
secure the command of the sea to protect us from invasion and 
ensure our food supplies, the ruin will be irreparable. The 





be made good rather than of the error from which there is no 
recovery. No wise man walks on the extreme edge of a 
parapet which may be rotten; he walks in the middle and 
allows a margin of safety. 


The disposal of the realized surplus was the first important 
point of the Budget. Next is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s decision not to reduce taxation, but to leave it for 
the coming year at the same rate as in the year that is past. 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, we think this is a wise 
arrangement, for it would be very rash to assume that the 
boom in trade will go on, or, at any rate, will be continued at 
its present height. Not only is the reaction due, but in all 
probability the coal strike will hasten its coming. In 
spite, however, of these considerations the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might have reduced taxation had he 
been able to look forward to maintaining his expendi- 
ture at the old level. Unfortunately, however, the estimate of 
expenditure is up by £5,640,000, making a total of £186,885,000. 
This prospective rise in expenditure is partly due to our 
normal naval needs and partly to the fact that £2,600,000 will 
be required for health and unemployment insurance. There 
will also be £200,000 for small-holders in Scotland and 
£364,000 extra for education. The Post Office will require 
more owing to their taking over the telephone service. There 
will, in addition, be an increase of £170,000 for the Army, due 
to the expenditure required for aviation. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer could only promise one 
decrease in expenditure, and that was £450,000 less outlay on 
our African protectorates. It will thus be seen that the new 
expenditure by itself eats up very nearly the whole of the 
surplus. The Chancellor no doubt assumes that the auto- 
matic increase of revenue will find a set-off in the effects of 
the strike. We cannot find space to give the Chancellor's 
estimates or guesses in regard to the various items, but on 
the whole he expects the total revenue for the coming year 
to be £187,189,000, and the total expenditure £186,885,000. 
He therefore estimates for a surplus of £304,000 at the end 
of the financial year. 


Of the digressions which are often the most interesting 
things in a Budget speech, perhaps the most remarkable was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s prophecy as to the prospects of a boom 
in trade. According to the views of his advisers and in spite 
of the coal strike, his information is to the effect that the 
conditions throughout the world appear to be exceptionally 
healthy. “The production of gold has been during the last 
few years abnormal, and that, in spite of the criticisms of an 
hon. friend, has had a great deal of effect in greasing the 
wheels of commerce.” No doubt it has, but we must never 
forget that prosperity due to this cause is to a very large 
extent an imaginary prosperity. Owing to the inflation of 
prices people appear to be richer, but in reality they are no 
better off than when the whole range of prices was at a lower 
level. At the same time, rising markets do undoubtedly make 
for a commercial self-confidence which is stimulating, and 
calls forth an extra energy which is a real gain. When 
everybody is striving to utilize what seems to him a golden 
opportunity, a genuine increase of the world’s wealth may be 
the result. Still, when all is said and done the fact remains 
that stimulation due to champagne always leads to reaction. 


A surer ground for optimism than the increased production 
of gold mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
the great development taking place in the Argentine and 
South America generally, and also Canada, India, Australia, 
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and South Africa. Every firm has a right to feel optimistic 
when its best customers are doing well, and these are our 
best customers. Again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a good point in declaring that we are now about 
to gather in the harvest from the capital sown in recent years 
in various parts of the world. He looks to the development 
due to this use of our capital to reduce the cost of the 
necessaries of life. If this view is well founded, and the rise 
in prices due to the depreciation of gold is corrected in the 
matter of necessaries, the prospect is certainly one in which 
we may rejoice. 


We have not space, unfortunately, to deal with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s fervent attempt to show that 
his Land Taxes have not been a fiscal fiasco. We can only 
say that it was not a convincing performance. The one land 
tax which has not been a dismal failure is the tax on 
mineral royalties, and that is not really a land tax at all, 
but merely a very unjust form of double income tax falling 
on a specially selected form of property which, since it 
is in its essence not income but capital, ought to have been 
relieved from, rather than exposed to, extra taxation. Mineral 
royalties are wasting securities. We may add that we do not 
think much of the Chancellor’s challenge to the friends of 
the municipalities to abandon their share of the Land Tax. 
Though the taxes do not yield very much, the localities will, 
of course, be glad to keep even that little. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should remember the case of the young lady in 
Miss Austen’s novel. When her lover explained his poverty to 
her she declared that “ however little he might have, she would 
be very glad to have it all!” 


The principal critic of the Budget on Tuesday was Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain. The chief point in his speech was his 
demand for an inquiry into the character of the valuations 


that have been made under the Land Taxes. It was, he de-. 


clared, of the greatest importance that “we should know 
whether it [the valuation] ought to command our respect, 
whether it had been satisfactorily carried out, and whether 
the conditions of the laws which regulate the way it has been 
carried out are such as can be fulfilled satisfactorily in 
practice.” He invited the Chancellor of the Exchequer “now, 
and withont further delay,” to appoint this commission of 
inquiry. On Wednesday Parliament adjourned till Wednes- 
day in Faster Week. The Home Rule Bill will be taken on 
the Thursday. 


Since we wrote last Friday an extraordinary change has 
come over the crisis in the coal industry. During the week 
the ballot has been proceeding throughout the differen t areas 
with the result that, out of a total membership of 583,000: 
there was a majority of 42,998 (244,011 to 201,013) against 
resuming work pending a settlement of the minimum rates of 
wages by the District Boards. One might have supposed that 
this would mean the continuance of the struggle, but 
as far as we can judge there need be no fear on this ground 
In the first place, the Executive of the Federation have 
recommended the resumption of work because two-thirds of 
the members of the unions have not declared that the strike 
shall proceed. This recommendation will come before a 
National Conference of the Federation which is to meet in 
London this afternoon. If the recommendation of the 
Executive is endorsed by the Conference, it will become 
obligatory upon all members of the Federation, and the 
strike will be at an end. During the week a very consider- 
able number of pits have been opened, and on Thursday 
there were probably at least 50,000 men actually underground. 
We have little doubt, even if the miners in certain coal- 
fields where the unions still have funds hold out till the 
Boards have drawn up the schedules of minimum rates, that 
by this time next week there will be a general resumption 
of coal-getting. 


Some incidents in the breakdown of the strike have been 
not a little curious. For example, the miners in the Cannock 
Chase coalfield cast a heavy vote at the beginning of the week 
against returning to work, and then, at a meeting- at which 
some 10,000 men were present, with the exception of twenty 
decided to resume work at once. While, then, we think all the 
indications point to peace being now secured, we must expect 








a certain number of hitches, and it is possible also that 
there may be outbreaks of disorder in special places. Large 
bodies of men, especially if they have been idling for two or 
three weeks, easily get out of hand. At one time it was thought 
there was danger of the strike being renewed by the surface- 
men, but apparently the difficulties here will not be allowed to 
prevent that peace which all concerned have come to desire so 
ardently. It is difficult to say how soon the factories which 
stopped work because they could get no coal will be able to 
resume, but in all probability coal will soon be supplied to 
them. As soon as it is absolutely certain that the strike ig 
over, and will not break out again, all sorts of people who 
have been prudently holding up coal will realize that they 
had better sell it as soon as possible and take their profit 
Thus in many cases users of coal will be able to start work 
with the old coal which is still unused and in store. 


We must wait for another week before we attempt to 
estimate the results of the strike, but may point out here one 
or two considerations of prime importance. In the first place 
it is clear that the cornering of coal by the miners or by 
any one else and so holding the country to ransom is much 
more difficult than was supposed. In reality the nation is not 
at the mercy of the miners, as they fondly imagined. If only 
our plea for the systematic storing of some two months’ 
supply of coal by its users is carried out, the miners in future 
will have no more chance or temptation to put a pistol to 
the heads of the general public than the textile operatives 
have. But though this is a fact which ought to make 
very strongly for public confidence, and though the 
country, on the whole, bore the atrain of the strike 
wonderfully well, it must not be supposed that there has been 
no loss. On the contrary, the loss has been very large, for 
the nation has had to live for six weeks largely on its capital. 
Not only have manufacturers had to liquidate reserves or to 
borrow, but there has been undoubtedly a great using up of 
small private savings among the poor—not only a matter for 
‘regret, but an economic injury. 








At the same time, and though, no doubt, there has been in 
some places very acute distress, one very consoling fact has 
emerged: the people as a whole have evidently a good deal 
more put by than is usually imagined. The present writer, for 
example, only the other day came across the case of a young 
man of the working class under thirty who had never had 
very high wages or any windfalls and who bad yet saved £100. 
We may add that no one would have expected this satisfactory 
fact from his surroundings or way of life. He was in no sense 
an exceptional man, and undoubtedly there are plenty like 
him. But though one is sorry that savings have been 
depleted, in one sense the advantages of saving have had a 
great advertisement. There are hundreds of thousands of 
families in the country to-day where men feel that but for 
money saved they would in the past month not only have 
suffered in body, but have also endured the extreme humilia- 
tion of having to obtain relief from public or private sources. 





On Friday week Count Khuen Hedervary, the Hungarian 
Premier, had an interview with the Emperior Francis Joseph 
at Vienna on the subject of the Hungarian Parliamentary 
crisis. There are many conflicting reports as to what 
happened at the interview, but it is generally agreed that the 
Emperor threatened to abdicate if the Hungarian Government 
proceeded with what is known as the Recruit Resolution. It 
will be remembered that the Hungarian Opposition during 
the debates on the Army Bill protested that the Emperor by 
keeping time-expired recruits with the colours and by calling 
out reservists in peace time was overriding the right of the 
Hungarian Parliament to grant what troops it pleases to the 
joint army. The Premier reluctantly promised to accept a 
resolution embodying this protest. 





The resolution was, of course, a piece of excessive Magyarism. 
The Emperor could not possibly abrogate the right to keep 
men on with the colours at a moment of international stress. 
The more aggressive Magyars have long been throwing up 
fortifications, as it were, against what is said to be the 
absolutism of the Heir-Apparent. But this resolution is 
certainly an impossible kind of out-work. It may be that 
the Emperor’s threat of abdication was a dramatic manwuvre 
to help Count Khuen Hedervary out of his difficulty. If so 
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it has succeeded to this extent, that the resolution has been 
perforce withdrawn. But the Parliamentary crisis requires 
another solution that cannot be found, and some immoderate 
language is being directed against the aged Emperor in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 


On Wednesday Carouy, one of the so-called motor bandits 
who have spread alarm throughout France, was arrested at 
Loztre, near Paris. A few days previously a man called 
Soudy, also believed to be one of the bandits, was arrested in 
the north of France. The crime in connexion with which 
these arrests were made was committed on Monday week. 
Fourmen held up a motor-car between Paris and Fontainebleau, 
shot the chauffeur dead, drove the car to Chantilly, and looted 
a bank, killing two of the clerks and firing indiscriminately 
in the street with repeating rifles. They then drove away, 
abandoned the car at Asniéres, boarded a train, and dis- 
appeared. It is believed that the same gang committed the 
notorious Rue Ordener crime as well as others. 


Mr. Redmond was the chief speaker at a great Home Rule 
demonstration in Dublin on Sunday. The chief points in 
Mr. Redmond’s speech were his appeal to Ulster and his guarded 
forecast of the Home Rule Bill. Though the Ulstermen had 
stood aloof from the great body of their fellow-countrymen 
for over a hundred years, and opposed in turn every measure 
for national reform and national emancipation, Mr. Redmond 
declared that in this hour of triumph for Ireland as a nation 
“we have not one word of reproach or one trace of bitter 
feeling; we have one fecling only in our hearts—that is, 
an earnest longing for the arrival of the day of reconciliation.” 
The Ulstermen might repudiate Ireland, but Ireland would 
never repudiate them. As for the Home Rule Bill, “your elected 
representatives will scrutinize its provisions with jealous 
care; they will take counsel in a great national con- 
vention of leaders of public opinion in Ireland. But for 
myself—and I speak only for myself in this—I desire to say 
that I entertain a confident belief that the Home Rule Bill 
will be a great measure, and will be adequate for the purposes 
of those who promote it.” Mr. Redmond concluded by 
declaring his belief that Home Rule was winning. “ We will 
have a Parliament sitting in College Green sooner than the 
most sanguine and enthusiastic man in this gathering 
believes.” It is noted that the audience, variously estimated 
at from 80,000 to 250,000, welcomed Mr. Devlin more 
enthusiastically than the titular leader of the Parliamentary 
Party. 


The anxiously expected news of Captain Scott has at last 
arrived. Tuesday’s papers contained a long message from 
Akaroa, New Zealand, where the ‘Terra Nova’ arrived on 
Monday. Captain Scott’s own report brings the record of 
his journey up to January 3rd, when he was 150 miles from 
the Pole. At that point he sent back three of his party to 
reach the ‘Terra Nova’ before the advent of winter compelled 
her to return to New Zealand, having resolved to remain for 
another year to complete his work and await the return of 
the ‘Terra Nova’ in November next. The narrative of his 
journey from October 30th, 1911, gives a vivid account of the 
dangers and difficulties encountered by the expedition owing 
to adverse weather, prolonged storms, loss of ponies, and the 
bad going on the Beardmore Glacier, the locus desperatus of 
Antarctic explorers. The value of the motors and skis was 
conclusively shown, and when he dispatched his final message 
Captain Scott was going forward with four companions—all in 
good condition—a month's provisions, and with good prospects 
of success, “ provided the weather holds good and no unforeseen 
obstacles arise.” 

The return party suffered great hardships—Lieutenant Evans 
owing his life to the devotion of his comrades, Petty Officer 
Crean and Mr. Lashley—but ultimately reached the ‘Terra 
Nova.’ The Northern Party under Lieutenant Campbell had 
been left behind, as the ‘Terra Nova’ could not reach them 
owing to the ice, and no record of their later movements is 
available. Important geological discoveries are reported, 
and natural history research has been greatly assisted by the 
use of the cinematograph. In fine, whatever fortune may 
attend Captain Scott in the last stages of his journey south, 
we have good reason to be proud of the splendid spirit and 





endurance shown by the leader and his comrades. The infor- 
mation to hand fully proves the contention of Sir Clements 
Markham that the expedition is being carried out in the 
interest, not of sensation, but of science. The letter written 
by Captain Scott on October 29th, 1911, on the eve of his 
departure for the South makes it quite clear that he never 
had any intention of racing Captain Amundsen to the Pole. 
While admitting that Amundsen’s presence in the Antarctic 
complicates the situation, he states that he decided long ago 
to do exactly as he would have done had Amundsen not been 
there. “If he gets to the Pole he will be bound to do it 
rapidly with dogs, and one foresees that success will justify 
him. Anyway he is taking a big risk, and if he gets through 
he will have deserved his luck.” 

Sir Almroth Wright’s letter to the Times on the Suffrage 
question has caused, as it was bound to do, a great deal of 
controversy. ‘Though, as we observed last week, we hold 
that the letter was an important one and deserving of close 
attention, and though we agree heartily with the two passages 
we quoted, we are glad to see that disputable or even mistaken 
charges and inferences in the letter have been freely criticised 
in the columns of the Times, among the critics being several 
members of the medical profession. We cannot help being 
partly pained and partly amused by the frenzy with which 
Sir Almroth Wright’s letter has been treated by many women. 
Even if he is wrong, or expressed his views tactlessly or with 
bad taste, he surely had a right to express them. Yet women 
who are quite prepared to treat all men as cruel and brutal 
tyrants, and who involve the whole male sex in one vast con- 
demnation, seem unable to bear criticism which, whether right 
or wrong, is certainly far less violent in tone than that of the 
speeches of the Suffragette leaders. Both Suffragettes and 
Suffragists seem to hold the view: “If men criticise us, it is 
domestic treason; but if we call them hard names, it is only 
what they deserve.” 


The Boat Race was rowed last Saturday in a westerly gale 
of wind, and both boats were swamped. It has never happened 
before that more than one boat has beenswamped. Cambridge 
sank near Harrod’s buildings, on the east side of Hammer- 
smith Bridge, and abandoned the race. Oxford, who had been 
leading almost from the start, struggled on to Chiswick, 
where they emptied out their water-logged boat in shallow 
water and then completed the course at their leisure. But 
the umpire decided that the race was void, and it was decided 
to re-row it on Monday. It was said that the umpire—we 
have not heard that the reason for his decision was officially 
made known—declared the race off, as Oxford had been 
technically aided in emptying out their boat by spectators 
who touched the boat or the oars. If that were his reason 
Cambridge, we imagine, could have claimed the race, as 
Oxford would really have been disqualified. Whether the 
reason for the decision, however, is disputable or not, we are 
sure that the decision was in effect sound and desirable in 
every way. On Monday Oxford won easily, in accordance 
with expectation. Mr. Bourne, the stroke, created a “ record” 
by stroking a winning crew four times. His style is not 
attractive, but he has real generalship, and crews behind him 
always have good length, good rhythm, and any amount of 
dash. 


Last Saturday and on subsequent days some interesting and 
important experiments were carried out on the Great Western 
Railway with solid oil fuel. On Saturday last, for example, 
as we learn from the Daily Express, a train between Swindon 
and Didcot ran at the rate of sixty miles an hour. The 
engine, it is said, had never reached this speed with coal. 
The engine had not been adapted in any way to the use of 
the new fuel. Steam was got up with coal, and then the solid 
blocks of oil fuel were shovelled in upon a remaining layer of 
hot cinders. The firemen had had no previous experience of 
oil fuel. In all directions oil fuel, both liquid and solid, is 
being tried, and it cannot be doubted that the demand for coal 
will in future be less than it would have been had there been no 
coal strike. The chief sufferers, of course, will be those whose 
employment depends upon the demand—the miners themselves. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE BUDGET. 


Wet should we say of a dentist who, when he had 
taken out two or three teeth more than was neces- 
sary, boasted to the patient of his prowess, congratulated 
himself on “a very skilful extraction,” and pointed 
out how little pain had been caused owing to the 
potency of the “patent gas” which he had so freely 
administered ? Surely we should say that the dentist was 
a very sorry practitioner, and that, instead of boasting 
over the fact that he had taken out more teeth than was 
necessary, he ought to repent in sackcloth and ashes for 
not having left the teeth in the patient’s head as long as 
possible in order that they might there do their proper and 
essential work. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his 
realized surplus of nearly seven millions, is exactly in the 
position of the dentist we have described. Owing to his 
imperfect calculations both as to raising revenue and 
spending it, he has extracted from the pockets of the tax- 
payers, the majority of whom are very poor men, six and 
a half millions more than he need have taken, and now, to 
add insult to injury, he is bragging of his cleverness, when 
in reality he should be apologizing for his ineptitude. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must, of course, make 
ample provision for all the essential needs of the nation, 
and especially for its adequate defence; but every 
mny he takes over and above that is a crime. 
When it passes into the dead hand of the State the money 
ceases to multiply and to be a source of fresh wealth and 
energy. If, however, it is left in the pockets of the public, 
by far the greater part of it will bring forth fresh wealth, 
some seven-fold, but a great deal twenty-fold, sixty-fold, 
or even a hundred-fold. Yet, strange to say, these element- 
ary facts seem to be quite ignored by the rank and file on 
both sides, though we are glad to see that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain shows signs that he, at any rate, realizes the 
true duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The politician 
in the House, however, as we have pointed out so often in 
these columns, appears to be in love with taxation for its 
own sake. To him it is no longer a necessary evil. It 
has become a positive good. He wrangles no doubt with 
his brother politicians as to how this positive good is to be 
applied, but both sides insist that if you can only get the 
right kind of taxes—one side is for direct and the other 
for indirect—you will secure a sort of patent manure 
which will make prosperity spring up from our fields and 
from our factories like the golden daffodils from the grass. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his unrivalled 
capacity for muddled thinking and tall talk, has clearly 
persuaded himself that he is the greatest of all public 
benefactors. He believes that he has taxed the nation 
into prosperity, whereas in truth he has interfered with 
and cut down that prosperity, or, rather, taken away 
a great deal of its solidity from it, and made it rather a 
boom for the rich man and the speculator than a source of 
improvement for the hand-workers and the small traders. 
Though they may not know it, it is on them that 
falls chiefly the ultimate weight of every tax, no 
matter where it is first applied. It is they who are 
“kept in their place” by bloated taxation and 
prevented from obtaining that rise in life which they 
ought to have, and might have, under a better system. And 
here we may say, as we have said elsewhere, that it is very 
greatly to be hoped that in the inquiry into the labour 
unrest attention will be paid to this side of the question 
and to the manner in which the weight of rates and taxes 
depresses the poor and acts as one of the chief agencies for 
the manufacture of paupers. 

Let us turn, however, from the so-called glory, but in 
truth the disgrace, of the Budget—the raising of an un- 
necessary six and a half millions—and consider the manner 
in which Mr. Lloyd George proposes to deal with his 
realized surplus. Here we are ial te say that we are able 
to find ourselves in agreement with him, for we have no 
desire to treat him as the bogey man of politics. He is 
not that, but only avery flighty politician with few political 
scruples to whom an unkind Fate has handed over the 
management of that vital national interest, the guardianship 
of the public purse. By law, and most wisely in general 
circumstances, the realized surplus goes automatically to 











the repayment of debt. Our circumstances, however, are 
not normal, and therefore the Government—we must not 
assume that finance is as yet considered altogether Mr, 
Lloyd George’s private preserve, a matter on which 
he alone has the right to express an opinion—have 
decided that they call for a suspension of the rigid applica- 
tion of the law. At the present moment we are waiting 
to see whether Germany merely goes on with the 
policy announced in the original Navy Act of building 
up a fleet of certain proportions and then being content 
with maintaining it in strength and vigour, but not develop- 
ing it further. If she does that, the provision chek 
made by our Admiralty for naval construction and for the 
manning of the fleet may be regarded as adequate. If, 
however, she is not content with her original naval pro- 
gramme, but decides greatly to augment her fleet, then, 
as the Ministry realize, and as they have already announced, 
this country must add to her Navy on a large scale, and lay 
down two new capital ships for every extra capital ship 
laid down by the Germans. But this will mean huge 
extra expenditure on our part, though we trust it 
will not be maintained for any considerable number of 
years. That being so, it is quite reasonable that this 
extra and abnormal, and in a sense temporary, expenditure 
should be met by abnormal and temporary financial 
arrangements—resort being had, we will not say toa naval 
loan, but to something of that nature. But if recourse is 
had to anything in the nature of a loan, the first effect 
must be to stop the paying off of debt or to reduce such 
payments. No sane man borrows with one hand and pays 
off debt with another. To put it in another way: If the 
Government are going to borrow for any purpose, they 
should begin by borrowing from themselves. Clearly it 
would be absurd to pay off six and a half millions of debt 
in April and borrow six millions, or even three or four 
millions, in July or August. At the same time and as 
the question of the German naval increase is hanging 
in the balance it would be unreasonable to impose 
new taxes for our extra naval expenditure when it is 
possible that those new taxes may, after all, not be 
required. The sensible and businesslike thing is to 
keep the realized surplus in hand for another twelve 
months and see whether it is wanted or not. We may 
point out here, however, that the arguments which 
we have just used only apply to the possibility, or we fear 
the probability, of there being need for great extra naval 
expenditure. Such probability justifies the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund. Other financial expenditure—such, for 
example, as bribing the Irish people to accept the Govern- 
ment’s Home Rule Bill by lavish and unjust doles to 
Ireland, or the greasing the wheels of the Insurance Act 
by extra grants of money paid, not out of annual taxation, 
but out of money which ought to go to the decrease of 
debt—is a very different matter. Here resort to the 
realized surplus is utterly unjustifiable. We assume, 
therefore, that the Government intend to earmark the 
realized surplus of 1911-12 as emergency money for the 
Navy, which, if required, will be spent upon the fleet, but 
which, if not required for that special purpose, will go to 
its proper destination, the repayment of debt. 


The next point to be considered in the Budget is the 
question whether or not Mr. Lloyd George was right in not 
reducing taxation in view of his large surplus. Theoreti- 
cally, and if he assumes that this year will be like last, he 
is, by leaving the taxes at their present height, in danger of 
once more playing the part of the inexpert dentist which 
we have described above, and of extracting money un- 
necessarily from the taxpayers’ pockets. In the present 
circumstances, however, we hold that it would be foolish, 
in spite of his grandiloquent language about the increasing 
boom in trade, to assume that the coming financial year 
will be as prosperous as the past. For our own part 
we expect that he has under-estimated rather than over- 
estimated the injury done to our finances by the coal 
strike. All the signs point, not only to a reduction 
in the yield of taxes, both on rich and poor, through 
the closing of the mines for some six weeks, but also 
to a general shock to trade and public confidence. 
No doubt things are not nearly so bad as they might 
have been, but in all probability one of our greatest 
industries has received a very serious wound, and a 
great many other industries have suffered sympatheti- 
cally. Again, the trade boom, like all trade booms, 1s 
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likely to break down within a short time, and we can 
hardly doubt that the processes of reaction will be 
considerably accelerated by the strike. We must never 
forget that when once a commercial reaction begins, 
it travels very quickly indeed. But not only may we 
expect a falling-off of revenue. There is every reason 
to expect that the Insurance Act will cost a very great 
deal more money than is provided for in the sanguine 
estimates of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
possible, no doubt, or rather, we should say, exceedingly 
likely that, owing to administrative difficulties, the Act 
will not be able to come into operation till January lst, 
1913; but till that decision is come to we are bound to 
assume that expenditure under the Act will begin on 
July Ist. That the Home Rule Bill will propose a very con- 
siderable waste of the taxpayers’ money and involve extra 
burdens is, we think, certain ; but as there is no possibility 
of the Home Rule Bill passing this year, or even next, 
these financial contingencies need not be considered. We 
hold, then, that, owing to the precarious nature of the com- 
mercial situation, to the likelihood of the yield of taxes 
being interfered with by the strike, and to the fact 
that the Estimates are up by nearly six millions, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was right to leave taxation 
for the coming year at the same rates as in the year 
that is past. 





THE INQUIRY INTO THE LABOUR UNREST. 


HE Government will be right not to make their 
inquiry into the labour unrest, and what we may 
term the strike problem, too diffuse in its nature, but at 
the same time we hope that they will not shut out 
any matters of real importance; will not, that is, yield 
to the temptation not to touch certain questions because 
they are too difficult or too thorny and likely to raise 
problems which it may be disagreeable for them, or indeed 
for both parties, to enter upon. We have got toa point 
where the only safe and the only wise thing to do is to 
face the whole question fairly and squarely. More par- 
ticularly is the Spectator concerned that the case for free 
exchange and free contract shall have proper consideration, 
and that it shall not be assumed that this policy is a 
belated anachronism, too much out of fashion and out of 
favour to be troubled about. That there isa real danger 
of the free exchange point of view being overlooked is 
obvious. The Socialists and the so-called Social Reformers 
on the one side and the Protectionists and the Tariff 
Reformers on the other are only too likely to cold-shoulder 
the opinions of those who still believe that men can protect 
themselves better than the State can protect them; that 
State action and State interference are sure to diminish 
human energy, and so to encourage economic waste ; that 
such waste must depress the condition of the poor; 
that the old objections to mortmain hold good; and 
that private property is not a sort of necessary 
evil which must always be apologized for, but the 
greatest of blessings to mankind and the greatest 
support to human liberty and moral progress. A fair 
opportunity ought to be given to the friends of free 
exchange, and there should be no assumption that free 
exchange has been tried and found wanting. True, free 
exchange has never been tried. The ship of State is still 
loaded down almost to the water line with the dangerous 
débris of the Socialism of the middle ages and with the 
commercial and fiscal fallacies of the eighteenth century. 
No one has a vight to say that the policy for which we 
stand has been exploded and must make way for experi- 
ments in other directions. 
_ It is not for us to attempt to draw the reference of the 
inquiry, but we desire to say something as to several of the 
matters which ought, we hold, to come within its scope. In 
the first place there is the problem of the Trade Disputes 
Act and the question of how far the immunity given to 
combinations, whether of masters or men—the privilege to 
stand outside, or rather above, the ordinary law—is wise. 
We note that many supporters of that Act say, and no 
doubt to some extent say truly, that even if there had 
been no Trade Disputes Act the coal strike would have 
taken place. Those, however, who argue thus miss the 
point. The objection to freeing combinations such as 
trade unions or federations of unions from responsibility 
in regard to their acts is that such bodies are by their 
means prevented from entering into binding agreements, 





and that treaties of peace or other voluntary under- 
takings cannot effectively be made by them. Neither the 
word of a trade organization nor its bond is of any value 
because that word though pledged cannot be enforced. 
Therefore the employer is always dealing, as it were, with 
a minor or a lunatic or other person incapable of making 
a contract. The result is not good but bad for labour. 
Every one knows that a man or a firm whose word or bond 
for some reason cannot be relied on is at a huge disadvan- 
tage in commercial transactions. He has to pay for this 
disability at every turn. Again and again opportunities 
are lost to the person who cannot make a binding contract. 
On the other hand, the man, or the association of men, 
whose word once passed is always carried out is at 
a corresponding advantage. It is a commonplace among 
traders to the East that the Chinaman, though in 
some ways a difficult person to trade with, gains 
immensely from the fact that, when once he has said, 
“Can do,” nothing will shake his contract. Thera 
is no need for insuring in any shape or form against 
failure on his part to make good his pledge. No one, of 
course, wants to put the trade unions in fetters or to 
compel them to make bargains which they do not want 
to make; but assuredly it is not in the interests of tho 
worker that those who represent him should not act with 
responsibility, and that the organizations which are in 
possession of large funds and a complicated and efficient 
machinery should not be made responsible for their actions 
like other social organizations. We would inquire, then, 
whether the inability of those who make agreements with 
unions, or federations of unions, to enforce those agreements 
is not in reality an injury to the workers and a source of 
trouble and confusion rather than of strength. 

Next, we sincerely trust that the question of the pressure 
of rates and taxes and of inflated expenditure generally 
upon the poor will be considered. We believe an inquiry 
must show that a great deal of the expenditure, national 
and municipal, intended to help the working man does 
him cruel injustice, and that action intended to raise him 
often pushes him down and prevents his achieving his 
own industrial and social salvation. The State is always 
sweeping into its coffers money which, if left to fructify 
in the pockets of the taxpayers, would set thousands of 
men at work and cause that brisk demand for labour 
through the employment of capital which is labour'’s 
essential desideratum. We do not, of course, say that 
money raised by taxation is money lost, but we do say that 
to a very great extent it is like the talent laid up in the 
napkin and becomes sterile where it might have been 
fructuous. Connected with this is the problem of the 
depreciation of gold. This will clearly have to be 
touched upon by the inquiry, but we hope that in 
doing this the Commission, or committee, or whatever 
body is employed to do the work will make clear to 
the public mind the distinction between gold as 
currency and gold as the measure of value. ‘Too often 
in this discussion the dual function of gold is forgotten, 
and we are treated to statements as to the vast expansion 
of credit and of paper capital, just as if those who believe 
in the depreciation of gold imagine that gold is the only 
form of wealth. Not only has the total wealth of the world 
been enormously increased by the improved mechanism of 
credit, but also the demand for gold as currency has been 
diminished by the use of cheques and clearing houses. 
But when all this is said and done the fact remains that 
prices, whatever they are, are now almost universally 
measured in gold, and that if the amount of gold in the 
world is rapidly increased prices measured in gold will go 
up wherever those prices are fluid. In the case, however, 
of permanent contracts to pay so many grains or ounces of 
gold as the price of a particular thing, the payer of the fixed 
price gains and the receiver loses, with a very obvious dis- 
advantage tothe receiver. The extreme case is the man who 
has lent his money to the State in perpetuity for an annual 
payment of so many ounces of gold, for he can never get 
off his bargain. But even the man who is paid a weekly 
wage, and is theoretically free to raise his prices, may find 
the process of adjustment difficult. In noting this, how- 
ever, it must not be supposed that we accept the assertion 
that gold has in fact depreciated. What we want to know 
is whether it has, and, if so, by how much. 

We may assume that the subjects of piece-work and 
profit-sharing will be dealt with in detail; nor again is the 
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housing problem, which is of such vast importance to the 
contentment and welfare of the working man, likely to be 
forgotten, though here we should like to point out that no 
talking about the housing problem will do half as much 
good as some small invention or device in the direction of 
cheapening construction. Another problem which it is 
clear must be considered is the Eight Hours’ Act for Miners 
and what has been its actual result. Inquiry also is bound 
to be made into the experiences of New Zealand, Australia, 
and Canada, and also of foreign countries, in the matter of 
compulsory arbitration. Another point which is sure to 
arrest attention, and one on which we must say a word, is 
the question of special trades—whether, that is, there are 
trades which the Legislature can rightly put under special 
obligations while leaving the ordinary industries of the 
country to manage their own affairs. In our opinion 
there is only one special trade in this sense, and that is 
transport by rail or by sea. If there is not free circula- 
tion in the body politic it must fall a victim to something 
im the nature of social apoplexy. In our opinion, however, 
the coal trade is not a special trade. The strike has 
proved this. But even if it had not done so we should 
say the same, because the dangers of a coal strike leading 
to universal cessation of labour, such as must take place 
im the case of the paralysis of all forms of transport, can 
be met by the storage of coal and by the fact that coal is 
by no means the only source of power. It is indeed the 
possibility of storing coal that prevented the strike from 
ruining the country. All that is necessary to save us from 
danger in the future is a more complete and more perfect 
system of storage. If all the essential industries of the 
country kept a couple of months’ supply of coal in hand, 
the country could never again be held up because the 
miners and the mine owners were at loggerheads. 

We have kept to the last a matter upon which we 
sincerely trust the inquiry will throw light. As we have 
so often had occasion to say in these columns, we are no 
enemies of trade unions, and are indeed inclined to think 
that trade unions are a necessary part of machinery for 
insuring that the workers shall obtain as readily as possible 
improvements in wages, hours of labour, &c., which the 
economic conditions allow. We are, however, sometimes 
inclined to doubt whether this opinion can be a true one 
in view of some of the facts of labour. It is a common- 
place of industrial statistics that the industries in which 
there are no unions and in which strikes never take place 
are the industries in which the increase of wages has been 
most marked. Take, for example, the labour of female 
domestic servants. There are no cooks’, no housemaids’, and 
no nurses’ unions, and the workers in question have never 
struck, and yet in the last fifty years their remuneration 
has increased at a greater rate than that of almost any 
other trade. It is not merely that their nominal wages 
are higher. They have also obtained what is a great 
increase in pay in the shape of much better treatment 
in the matter of their rooms, of their furniture, 
and also of their food. The money expended on keeping 
a servant in an ordinary middle-class house where, say, 
three servants are kept is greatly in excess of what it was 
fifty years ago. It has been ingeniously argued that this 
increase in the price of female domestic labour is in no sense 
due, as belated political economists might suppose, to the 
general prosperity of the country and to the very great 
demand for domestic servants caused by such prosperity— 
in other words to the fact that cooks and housemaids do 
so much better because there are many more families in a 
position to keep cooks and housemaids, i.e., that the price of 
their labour has gone up in response to a greatly increased 
demand. This, we are told, is only the appearance. The 
real cause, it is alleged, is a shortage in the supply 
of cooks and housemaids owing to the detestation 
of domestic labour felt by the class from which the 
servants are drawn. We do not believe a word of it. 

Domestic service was, in a sense, always disliked by 
women, who naturally—and rightly—would have preferred 
to marry and have households of their own in which they 
would not be under the restraint of any employer. Speaking 
generally, however, those families from which women 
servants, and also men servants, were drawn in the past 
supply them at present. The wife of the careful artisan 


and careful small farmer is just as anxious to get her 
daughter a good place as ever she was, for she realizes 
how much better off that daughter is likely to be in the 











matter of health and the power to save money than is the 
factory worker, who is only too likely, if she becomes a 
skilled wage earner, to be married by some man who 
desires to live in idleness upon her toil. We must not, 
however, enter too much in detail into these matters. But 
we do sincerely hope that the question how far unions 
and strikes and the threats of strikes have been the cause of 
increased wages will be illuminated. For fear, however, 
of misunderstanding, let us say at once that we by no 
means suggest that even if it can be shown that trade 
unions have not been able to raise wages, or rather that 
the rise in wages would have come just as well without 
them, it follows that unions should be looked at askance 
by the working man as worthless. Again, even if it 
could be proved—which we think is quite possible—that 
if the money spent in subscriptions to trade unions 
had been saved by the individual workers it would now 
be at their disposal in savings bank deposits, we 
should not say that the unions were useless. In 
the first place they have undoubtedly added to 
the dignity of labour and to the labourer’s self- 
respect, and that, we fully admit, is a matter of im- 
ortance. To put it in another way, the trade union, even 
if not actually useful, may be a very proper luxury for 
workmen to indulge in. 

Finally, we fully recognize that unions, though they have 
often caused useless strikes, and though they have some- 
times abused the special privileges which Parliament so fool- 
ishly endowed them with, have also often greatly steadied 
labour and greatly facilitated its organization. Indeed, we 
can imagine the employer saying of the unions what the 
man says to the Gods in the “Digit of the Moon”— 
though women are the source of all trouble he cannot get 
on without them. In many skilled industries the employers 
find the trade-union officials most useful intermediaries 
between them and those they employ. 





GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, AND THE WAR. 


\ E gather from the comments of some of the Italian 

newspapers that British public opinion is supposed 
to have thrown over Italy and to have decided that the 
Italian people are utterly undeserving of sympathy in their 
war against Turkey. Great Britain is supposed to have 
put quite out of memory her ancient affection for Italy 
and her passionate admiration of the Italian struggle for 
liberty in the ‘sixties. There is only one thing to say 
about such a reading of British feeling, and that is 
that it is mistaken from beginning to end. That 
the war with Turkey has excited mingled sensations 
here and a great deal of doubt and misgiving is 
perfectly true, but this does not affect—it does 
not even touch—the general liking for Italy. It is 
very unfortunate that hitherto the Turkish case in 
connexion with the war has been better stated in Great 
Britain than the Italian case. There is no doubt that if 
the Italian case were presented to English readers, not with 
the rather too palpable traces of partisan and official 
utterance which disfigure some messages from Rome, but 
with the judicial treatment cf which, say, a learned 
historian is capable, there would be an appreciable change 
of opinion here. We ourselves have suggested several 
times that Italian justification of the war is much stronger 
than it appears, and that the Turkish officials in Tripoli 
(confident in their conviction that Germany would not 
allow Italy to invade a Turkish possession) met Italian 
commerce in Tripoli with much discourtesy and a 
singularly provocative policy of obstruction. If any 
English newspapers have written as though Italian action 
in Tripoli were a bombshell, the explosion of which could 
not possibly have been foreseen, they must have written in 
deep ignorance of what had happened in the past. When- 
ever there was a discussion in the old days as to the 
disposal of the goods of the “ Sick Man” at Constantinople 
it was invariably assumed that Italy must go to Tripoli. 
By geographical position and commercial interest, potential 
if not actual, Italy was by common consent the Power to 
take Tripoli if the Turkish Empire should break up. Objec- 
tions to Italian ambition were confined to impressing on 
Italy the propriety of delay. The Sick Man, after all, 
was not yet dead. We admit that when the Sick Man 
had rallied, and the Young Turks were on their trial, 
we hoped that Italy would try to exact her rights in Tripola 
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without abruptly launching an ultimatum that the Turks 
could not accept. But, as we said at the time, the violent 
examples of recent diplomacy were largely to blame for that. 
The tearing up of the treaty of Berlin, the sudden annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, the sending 
of the German man-of-war to Agadir—all these things 
made it inevitable that the next important act in 
diplomacy should be to match. When men are all shout- 
ing at the tops of their voices the man who does not raise 
his at all will not be heard. 

We regretted, however, that Italy entered on the war as 
much as forany other reason becase we could not convince 
ourselves—and still cannot do so—that there was any 
reasonable chance of her deriving any advantage from it. 
There is a prospect of a very prolonged war, and the end 
of it, so far as we can see, will not bring any financial or 
commercial compensation. Rather for years the expense 
of maintaining an occupying force in the Tripolitaine will 
be enormous. But those regrets have, let us say again, 
nothing whatever to do with our friendship towards 
Italy. When we were informed recently that the 
Spectator was supposed by some Italians to have 
adopted an anti-Italian tone, we could only regard 
this misunderstanding as a very curious example of the 
habit careless readers have—how well we know it !—of 
attributing to a newspaper opinions which it has 
never expressed, or opinions which are even the exact 
reverse of its own. Englishmen of sense do not venture 
to throw stones at the statesmen of other countries because 
there is a charge against them of aggression. We live in 
a glass house. The Spectator has printed letters defending 
Italian policy and denying the allegations of Italian 
barbarity. If we have printed letters on the other side it 
was because we could not make an exception to the rule to 
give both sides a hearing. But we are sure that no intel- 
ligent Italians would have expected us to do otherwise. 
We most carefully warned our readers against accepting 
the stories of alleged Italian atrocities. It may happen 
to any nation that troops get beyond control when 
cruelly provoked, or exceed the authority to punish 
which has sometimes to be placed in their hands; 
but that Italian officers and gentlemen would deliberately 
plan massacre we knew to be utterly incredible, and we 
said so. We fear that a good many Italians are showing 
too much sensitiveness just now. It is unworthy of them. 
Certainly in Great Britain criticism sincerely offered to a 
friendly country is a mark of esteem. Englishmen do not 
take to heart the perils and errors of a nation to which 
they are indifferent. We can never be indifferent to Italy. 
Whatever feeling against the war there is in Britain 
has not gone deep enough to impair the ardent wish 
that Italy may always keep her great place in the 
world. If we were careless about the loss of Italian 
friendship we might urge on the Italians to commit 
themselves as deeply as possible in Tripoli, for it is certain 
that the more they are bound to keep open communi- 
cations with Tripoli the less value will they be to their 
colleagues in the Triple Alliance. Italy could not 
possibly come to the aid of her German and Austrian allies 
with so large a part of her army locked up in Tripoli. 

The policy of the British Government is necessarily 
neutral; the sentiments of the British people, though we 
admit reservations, represent something better than 
neutrality. When it was pointed out that the occupa- 
tion of Sollum by Anglo-Egyptian troops would help the 
Italians by preventing the contraband trade in arms across 
the Egyptian frontier, British popular opinion instantly 
approved of the move. When Lord Kitchener in Egypt 
damped down too active Nationalist sympathy with the 
Turks popular opinion approved again. When British 
ships were seized by Italian cruisers the tendency was to 
trust the Italian Navy and not to ask angry questions. If 
evidence is wanted that British feeling has not been con- 
strued by the friends of Turkey as being on the Turkish 
side, we would ask our readers to look at the review of a 
book on the campaign in Tripoli which we print elsewhere. 
No, there has unquestionably been criticism of Italy’s action, 
and there is still more misgiving as to the effect of the war 
on Italian finances, but British regard for Italy stands just 
where it did. Englishmen are still “ Italianate.” We still 
cannot resist Italy’s “fatal gift of beauty.” The very 
name of Italian cities stirs within us great memories, 
ideals, regrets, desires. Dr. Johnson said that a man who 





had never been in Italy was conscious of an inferiority ; 
and to-day an Englishman who does not like Italy is 
conscious of having fallen out with history, for he rejects 
one of the most precious examples of British sympathy 
with a people struggling to be free. If Garibaldism was 
a religion in Italy, as it is sometimes said to have been, it 
was scarcely less here. Men felt against the Bourbon 
tyranny with a vehemence which surprised the world, and 
swept away all the cautionary protests of “ haggard 
diplomacy.” So far as we have the ear of Italians now, 
we beg them not to fall into the extraordinary mistake of 
thinking that the British people have suddenly become 
anti-Italian. 





THE HUMAN MINER. 


_ the South Wales Daily News of March 23rd there is 

an article, by Mr. Rhys Bevan John,on “ The ‘Selfish’ 
Welsh Miner "—ably commented on in the Economist of 
last Saturday—which we strongly commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers. Unlike so many other disquisitions on 
the mining crisis this article is written primarily from the 
human point of view. The reasoning it contains is drawn 
from the mind of an old Welsh miner, who argues that the 
Welsh miners, so far from being selfish in the matter of the 
present strike, as the English newspapers have alleged, are 
in reality unselfishly sacrificing themselves for the benefit 
of the English greenhorns who have been swarming into 
the Welsh pits. The trouble is due, according to this old 
Welshman, to the increased demand for Welsh coal com- 
bined with the falling-off in the number of experienced 
miners owing to the prohibition of child labour in the pits. 
He does not complain of this prohibition, but points out 
that the necessary result has been to diminish the supply 
of really skilled miners, so that the employers have 
been compelled to take inexperienced men, who are incap- 
able of doing efficient work. It is these men who demand 
a minimum wage, because, work as hard as they can, they 
are incapable of earning anything like the standard 
attained by the older or better-trained men. To quoto 
the Welsh miner in his own language :— 

“ Why, near my own stall there’s an Etalian working who has 
never, by his own showing, picked anything harder than grapes 
before ; a broken-down doctor what finds the dust very trying to 
that throat of his; and a bobby what had grown too big for his 
boots; and the mess them fellers make of the fine big coal is a sight 
to make you weep. For coal getting is a skilled man's business, 
as I am telling you, and not a job for prentice hands to learn in 
a week. But there’s the big demand for coal tempting tho 
masters to take on anything as can shift a shovel, and the big 
wages tempting of these green hands to come and blow them- 
selves up. And it’s that what is at the bottom of all this 
trouble: that’s the reason why there is such ashout for a minimum 
wage. For these fellers can’t earn anything like the money I’m 
getting—it ain’t in reason that they could—and they are dis- 
contented in consequence, and that, too, is only natural. For 
they works quite as hard if not harder than we old ones do; but 
ye can’t make up for lack of experience with brute force and 
ignorance. They've never learnt the job and they don’t know how 
to cut coal. But they are in the majority, and, of course, what 
the majority thinks fair the rest is bound to agree to.” 


He goes on further to show how these green hands are 
also the cause of the trouble with regard to abnormal 
places, for constantly they complain that the places 
assigned to them in a pit are abnormally difficult, whereas 
in reality all that they are suffering from is their own in- 
capacity. In such cases it is the common practice of the mino 
manager to get the man who is complaining to change places 
with a more experienced man, so that the abnormality of 
the places may be fairly tested. The old Welsh miner who 
is made to speak so vividly in the South Wales Daily News 
tells the story of how he was called upon to change places 
with a young greengrocer from Bristol. He himself was a 
newcomer at the colliery, and had some difficulty on 
account of his age in getting employment at all, but as 
soon as he set to work he quickly showed that he was able 
to earn very much better wages than many of the men 
working beside him, and particularly than the Bristol 
greengrocer. The result is thus described :— 

“At the end of a month he happened to see the money I was 
drawing. In two minutes he had a crowd round him and he was 
talking. ‘It’s a disgrace,’ says he, ‘it’s a blooming shame. Hero 
am I what have been working here for close on a twelvemonth 
drawing £2 15s. for my fortnight’s wages, and here’s this new 
bloke a-drawing his five quid like alord. It ain’t fair. Don’t I 
work as hard as he do? Don’t I stick at it like a blooming lump 
of cobbler’s wax? But I don’t blame him neither, I blame my 
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blooming place—and them what gives good places to newcomers 
and rotten holes to their old hands.’” 


The result of this complaint was that the manager asked 
the old Welshman to change places with the young green- 
grocer :— 


“ Well, we done the swop and I almost doubled my wages. The 
coal came away like cheese out of a mould, and I was working 
not near so hard as before. ‘ What about the green r?’ asks 
you. Well, would ye have thought it? At the end of the fort- 
night he took out his tools, and he wasn’t going to work in a pit 
where there was a dead set against him.” 


The truth of this picturesque account can be verified 
by any one who will examine the pay-sheet of any important 
colliery. He will find that men working side by side in 
places practically identical im character are earning widely 
different wages. In the Daily Graphic of March 21st 
there appears a very interesting photograph of the 
coal workings in a Welsh mine, with the average daily 
earnings appended to each working place. Here are some 
of the figures of consecutive working places: lls. 9d., 
7s. 5d., 12s. 4d. <A little further on we find men working 
side by side earning at the following average rates per 
day: 14s. 9d., 7s. ld., 12s. 1d., 8s. 8d., 10s. 9d. These 
figures can only be explained by a difference in the human 
element. They show conclusively that in mining as in 
other occupations the better men when placed on piece- 
work earn more money than the relatively incompetent 
men. Why, then, it may be asked, do the better men 
join with their incompetent fellows in demanding a 
minimum wage, which is considerably below their own 
average earnings? The answer appears to betwofold. First, 
that there is among the wage-earners in this country a 
very great feeling of class solidarity, which undoubtedly 
leads men to sacrifice temporarily their own pecuniary 
interest for the sake of their class. In addition 
there is real sound sense underlying the action of the 
better men, because they foresee that if they can force up 
the rate of pay for the inferior men this will give them a 
leverage for demanding a still higher rate for themselves. 
This was one of the reasons why the coalowners so 
strenuously fought against the minimum rates of 5s. and 
2s. In every mine there is a hierarchy of labour, and 
though the men may be inspired by the democratic feeling 
of solidarity they never allow it to overcome the deeper 
aristocratic sense of the differences due to men of various 
grades of efficiency. If the coalowners had consented to 
pay 5s. a day to the unskilled labourers who shove trucks 
about in the underground passages of the mines the men 
doing better work than this would imstantly have de- 
manded an increase in their wages in order to keep their 
relative station. When this fact is grasped it will be seen 
that there is from their own point of view sound sense in the 
miners’ demand for a minimum wage, provided always that it 
does not have the effect of rendering the working of the 
mine unprofitable, and thus depriving a considerable section 
of the miners of any wage at all. 

But, needless to say, these considerations alone do not 
solve the problem. o concentrate attention again for 
a moment on the present crisis, it is clear that if mine- 
owners are compelled to pay a minimum rate of wages they 
will at once try to get rid of their relatively inefficient 
men, and these will become a burden on the community. 
To the credit of the Government this disability has been 
recognized in the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, and 
a very wise provision is made for exempting from the 
operation of the minimum wage rule aged and infirm 
workmen, and workmen who do not maintain the requisite 
standard of regularity and efficiency. The duty of deciding 
which men come under these categories is left to the 
district boards, and it may be that the boards will 
discharge the duty as well as, and, perhaps on the whole, 
more fairly than, it would be discharged by the mine 
manager acting alone. At any rate, there is no objection 
in principle to the introduction of a form of arbitration 
for this purpose. It is, indeed, the necessary consequence 
of the laying-down by Act of Parliament of the principle 
of a minimum wage. Provided this clause is reasonably 
worked, it will still be possible for the old and relatively 
inefficient men to find room for themselves in the coal- 
mining industry. The importance of their doing so cannot 
be exaggerated. Unless provision is made for the employ- 
ment of the relatively inefficient workmen it is clear that 
these must become a burden upon the whole community. 











They cannot be allowed to starve, and therefore if they are 
not permitted to work the whole of their cost of mainten- 
ance will fall upon the workers, who thus will find their net 
earnings or profits appreciably reduced. 

The ideal to be aimed at in every healthy community is 
that every person should do what he or she can to add to the 
total product of the world, or do some service in return for 
his or her keep. The problem to be solved is the raising of 
the gencral standard of wages—judged, of course, by pur- 
chasing power and not merely by the nominal amount— 
throughout the community, so that the manual worker may 
obtain a larger share of the wealth he helps to produce. 
But in attempting to solve this problem we must take care 
to preserve at the upper end of the scale the opportunity to 
the skilled man of earning a higher wage in proportion to 
his skill, and at the lower end of the scale the opportunity 
to every one of earning something, however unskilled he 
or she may be. 








TRAVELLERS’ AID. 

E published two weeks ago a letter from the Secretary 
of the “ Travellers’ Aid Society for Girls and Women” 
(Head Office, 3 Baker Street, London, W.) confirming 
statements already printed in the Spectator as to the resource- 
fulness and perseverance of those who try to decoy girls to 
their ruin. Since then we have read some of the reports of the 
Society, which has been in existence for twenty-seven years, 
and we are not sure whether we are more impressed by the 
reality of the dangers to which working-class girls are exposed 
or by the simplicity, ignorance, and carelessness of the girls 
themselves. Every one is disinclined to believe in the reality 
of what he does not happen to see. In writing about the 
“white slave traffic” we said that most English people think 
that while it may be possible in Vienna, New York, and other 
cities to decoy girls away and keep them prisoners, so that 
they are never heard of again, it is impossible in London. 
But it is not only possible in London, but it actually happens, 

though, we admit, less often than in New York or Chicago. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Travellers’ Aid Society, 
which we published, shows that the great London railway 
stations are watched by vultures who keep “their eyes 
skinned” for a sign of hesitation or bewilderment on the part 
of girls arriving from the country or from abroad. The 
secretary gave us one instance of a woman who tried to 
induce a girl to go away with her by actually pretending that 
she was the official of the Travellers’ Aid Society for whom 
the girl was on the look-out. In another case a girl speaking 
only German arrived in London and failed to meet the lady 
who should have been on the platform to receive her. In- 
stantly a man who spoke her own language was offering his 
help. One does not know whether he had found out that the 
girl was expected or whether he himself had engaged the girl 
by a stratagem, or whether he was merely waiting for such a 
chance as this to turn up. Perhaps the last. The gulls appear 
mysteriously out of the void wherever there is fish to catch. 
The stationmaster remonstrated with the German and per- 
suaded the girl to reject his help and go to the Travellers’ 
Aid Society. 

One of the most satisfactory things which the Society 
records is the universal willingness of railway officials to 
co-operate with the Society. The waiting-room attendants 
are in touch with the Society, and can give girls who are in 
doubt precise information as to what they ought todo. A leaflet 
is circulated among porters indicating how they may help. 
Thus, if a girl is seen standing about a platform, apparently 
not knowing what to do, it is suggested that a porter should 
advise her to go to the attendant in the waiting-room. Of 
course the greatest difficulty is to protect those who come to 
London in answer to advertisements and who believe that 
they are going to a good situation or to a reputable registry 
office. Porters would seldom have an opportunity of putting 
a question to such girls, who probably leave the station at 
once in complete confidence; but they are invited, whenever 
they do see a favourable opening, to offer some such warnings 
as these: “Did you expect friends to meet you?” “If you 
have not been in London before you should be very careful 
indeed where you go. . . . First take advice from the attendant 
in the waiting-room.” 

The agents of the Society meet girls by appointment on 
their arrival, and the Society is also prepared to inquire into 
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the respectability of situations. At the large London terminus 
stations and at certain of the docks there are paid officials 
permanently on duty. It is obviously impossible to have 
agents regularly at work everywhere, and outside London the 
Society depends upon local agents, who will always meet girls 
or make inquiries for them by arrangement. Making inquiries 
as to the respectability of advertisers is necessarily a very 
delicate business. ‘Those who are respectable are sometimes 
resentful when they discover that their characters have been, 
as it seems to them, canvassed behind their backs. Sensible 
people could have no objection in the world to such inquiries, 
but it is easily understood how some persons who know 
nothing of the work of the Society may be annoyed if the 
nature of the investigation is stupidly or mischievously 
represented by the girl in whose interest it has been made. 

The chief part of the dangers against which girls who travel 
alone have to be protected is their own stupidity, ignorance, 
and recklessness. For example, one of the reports tells of a girl 
who was found at a London railway station asking to be allowed 
to travel to her home, although she was unable to pay for a 
ticket. A railway official sent her to the Society. It was 
found that she had been in domestic service, but had not tried 
to do her work properly. Her mother, though willing to have 
the girl back, was unable to pay the fare. The father earned 
only 13s. a week and had other children. The fare was advanced 
by the Society, and the mother wrote: “It was all her own 
silly fault, but I trust, please God, this will be a lesson to her.” 
The mother then went on to the following curiously fatalistic 
comment, which suggests a disastrous maternal philosophy: 
“I know we are not all born to do alike. It’s well for them 
that are born to do well.” Yet this compliant woman was not 
only thoroughly honest but honourable. She repaid the fare 
in due course and offered to pay 5s. for the ovher expenses. 
The Society repiied that nothing more than the fare was 
expected from one of her means, but that the daughter 
might pay the 5s. out of her wages when she was able to do 
so. The mother replied again honourably, and again fatalis- 
tically, that she insisted on paying the 5s., as her daughter 
certainly never would. 

Take another example. A girl who was seriously ill left the 
home where she was being nursed and telegraphed to a sister 
saying that she was on her way to London and asking her to 
meet the train. As might have been expected, the sister could 
not come at «1 moment's notice, and the girl was put into a cab 
by the station officials, and the cabman was told to drive her 
to the Society’s headquarters in Baker Street. On the way 
the girl, who was in a weak state of nervous excitement, 
imagined that she was being taken in the wrong direction. 
She left the cab and began to walk. Two women from whom 
she inquired the way invited her into a public-house. Still 
more frightened this feckless but innocent creature said she had 
never been in a public-house in her life, and—like a man ina 
sleigh throwing food to pursuing wolves—she bought off what 
was probably some evil design on the part of the women by 
giving them threepence. She then ran till she meta police- 
man by whose help she at last reached the office of the 
Society. When there are people who behave ordinarily in this 
sort of irrational manner can it be wondered at that there is 
much work for the Society ? 

Examples of what we mean might be quoted indefinitely, 
but one more will suffice. A delicate little girl of eight arrived 
in London from Switzerland with a label attached to her. 
The legend on the label was written both in French and 
English, and said: “My name is ——. I have left Switzer- 
land to join my mother, who is waiting for me at Victoria 
Station, London. Please take a little care of me.” At Vic- 
toria Station there was no mother waiting. The mother was 
in Lancashire, and had been informed only a day before that 
the child was coming. She was unable to go to London and 
was advised to write to the Society. She did not even 
telegraph. The Society was informed in the morning that the 
child would arrive in the afternoon, but there was no Con- 
tinental train arriving in the afternoon at Victoria. Officials 
were sent to more than one station and the child was found 
in the evening. 

Readers of Clough may remember the simple and strangely 
moving story which he tells in “Mari Magno” of a 
girl travelling alone. The story is put into the mouth 
of the mate of a ship, who describes how a French 
governess, speaking only her own language, was sent 





home to France by an Irish family. The journey had not 
been thought out properly. The vessel sailing from Ireland to 
Liverpool, on board of which the girl consorted “ with pigs and 
with the Irish reaping horde,” did not “connect” with the 
ship in which she was to have gone to Bordeaux. Clough, 
with his rich ironical contempt for pretentious humbug, 
says :— 

“The pious people, in their careless way, 

Had made some loose mistake about the day.” 
The captain, seeing the girl’s distress at Liverpool, suggested 
that she should stay on board his ship for a day and then 
perhaps some arrangement could be made for her to wait a 
month for the next steamer if she could pay her board and 
lodging. She sadly shook her head. She could not pay. 
“Think of the hapless creature standing here 

Alone, beside her boxes on the pier. 

Whither to turn, and where to try and go, 

She knew not; nay, the language did not know. 

So young a girl, so pretty too, sat down 

Here, in the midst of a great seaport town, 

What might have happened one may sadly guess.” 
When all ordinary solutions had perforce been rejected the 
captain hit on a grand one. 

“*There’s one thing, Miss,’ said ho, ‘ that you can do, 

It’s speaking somewhat sudden-like, it’s true, 

But if you’ll marry me, I’li marry you.’” 
The gallant and resolute captain was “a young and decent 
man” and “ marry they did, and married live this day.” 
Unhappily the way of the world does not justify a lost girl 
in assuming that she will be the heroine of such an idyll. 
Alas for honest romance! a sudden offer of marriage on the 
pier would be more likely to come from a “ponce” 
than from “a young and decent man”! And poor 
girls, as we have seen, appear to court disaster. It is 
not the habit of working-class women to use time-tables. 
They take any train which bappens to be going in the right 
direction, and have the foggiest notion of the details of 
their journey. In these circumstances a girl is only too 
ready to fall into an acquaintanceship with any one 
who takes the trouble to help her or who gives her a 
kindly smile. Many of the girls who eventually find their 
way to the Society have been persuaded by the admirable 
station officials to leave undesirable chance acquaintances. 
As Lady Frances Balfour writes in one of the reports—and 
with her words we may end :— 

“If it were realized how much wickedness has been thwarted 
by our work there would be many willing contributors eager to 
have a part in so noble an undertaking. It is so difficult to make 
people believe that what they never see really does exist. If they 
knew how many are employed (both men and women) in getting 
hold of girls, and receive large sums of money for every girl way- 
laid and entrapped, then they would believe that there is no work 
more noble, more worthy of support, than this, which, without any 
distinction of creed or nationality, will give to a poor girl the 
moral protection which wealthy parents so gladly provide for their 
own children.” 





IN MINIATURE. 
HEN honest Mr. Cooper had made an end of strumming 
in secret upon that frivolous psaltery the French 
lute, and out of a hidden pack of the “ Devil’s picture-books” 
must pick a card for the head of Oliver Cromwell on the 
morrow, with what whimsical election would he choose it, one 
wonders, and was it a knave or an ace? There is fitness in 
such a matter; Jater, when Monk had given London an Old 
Rowley for her Oliver, Samuel Cooper, become “the most 
famous limner of the world for a face,” painted Charles II. 
on a king of diamonds, just as for an earlier miniaturist 
Elizabeth’s card had been the queen of hearts. There is 
presage in such a matter often; Cooper for his miniature of 
Monk would select the jack of clubs, and for Monmouth’s 
fated face the coffin-shaped seven of spades. Cardboard, not 
ivory, was then the miniaturist’s canvas; ivory got its vogue, 
like walnut-wood for furniture, about the time of Queen Anne. 
A Cooper miniature bought in the Old Kent Road for 
eighteenpence one lucky evening is Admiral Blake on paper, 
but pasteboard was the favourite material, and a playing card 
the toughest piece of it then made. Perhaps a whole pack of 
such illustrious cards might be got together, among them 
that “picture of Queen Mary of Scotland, on a blue ground, 
square,” which in Charles I.’s collection was treasure the 
twenty-third. 
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These pictures for galleries in Lilliput have each a tradition; 
a cabinet of old miniatures is almost as rich in legends as in 
art. In the days when he might openly play cards and the 
lute Samuel Cooper could render the Cavalier splendour and 
swagger toa tittle, but he never excelled his severer Cromwells, 
as six or seven of them have lasted to prove to this day. Pre- 
paring for a sitting with the Lord Protector he would choose 
an ace or a knave, as the fancy took him, cover the pip or the 
jack with baby vellum, and then above the hidden emblem 
portray the master Puritan in his habit as he lived—the 
mystically glowing lineaments, coarse, flowing hair, and minute 
goatee. And godly Mr. Cooper would cap texts with the 
Protector the while, through sitting after sitting, as miniature 
after miniature was painted, for Cromwell had the obstinate 
vanity of the plain. When the Restoration ensued these tiny 
Cromwells discreetly disappeared, to lie perdus for generations, 
emerging later in the least expected places, as old miniatures 
often do. Let us praise the precaution which hid the Cooperian 
Cromwells, since but for those few inches of vitalized card- 
board we should never have known what Oliver looked like in 
his heyday The larger portrait at Sidney Sussex College 
hardly shows that “ brave ace” aright. 

But where, alas! is Cooper's portrait of the sweet harridan, 
Mrs. Pepys? One would travel far to get a sight of that. In 
Pepys’s heyday Cooper had become “the great limner in 
little,” an earlier anda nobler Cosway, a fashionable Lawrence 
in the small; and therefore “ Harris hath persuaded me to 
have Cooper draw my wife’s portrait, which, though it cost 
£30, yet will I have done.” So vows the diarist, and presently 
hies “to Cooper’s” in fashionable Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, “and there find my wife, and here he do work finely ; 
and now I understand his great skill in music, his playing 
and setting to the French lute most excellently, and he speaks 
French, and indeed is an excellent man.” Speaks French, 
indeed! Oddsfish, and why not? Had he not gallanted it to 
Paris in his youth, and seen good pictures there, as well as at 
Amsterdam? Mrs. Pepys’s portrait was “certainly a most 
rare piece of work as to the painting,” and accordingly Cooper 
“hath £30 for his work, and the chrystal and gold case comes 
to £8 3s. 4d., the which I sent him this night, that I might be 
out of his debt.” We shall never be out of debt to Mr. Pepys, 
however, nor ever, one fears, behold that portrait of Madam 
his wife. Maybe he destroyed it, as too flattering to the 
sitter: he was “not satisfied with the greatness of the 
resemblance,” and who is so fixed as a husband concerning 
the looks of his wife? “Nor in the blue garment” was 
Pepys satisfied either; and certainly Cooper’s habit was to 
neglect the dress for the face. 

It is the face which lives, however; no brush can make the 
“vesture’s tissued flowers” perennial. It was to be another 
famous Mr. Cooper, a descendant of Samuel’s very likely, 
who could render those flowers everlasting on “ paper with a 
pin”—and apen. Inspired by “the receipt of my Mother's 
picture out of Norfolk, the gift of my cousin, Ann Badham,” 
Cowper was to write the most touching of his stateliest stanzas, 
and to bless “ the art that can immortalize ” in couplets which 
themselves shall hardly die. That portrait, too, has vanished, 
but no matter—it has been given a gentle sempiternity in 
verse. All art can immortalize, but portrayal perpetuates , 
whoso has seen Cooper’s miniature of Charles II. knows the 
merry monarch to be still extant, more vivid there than even 
in the Abbey waxwork or Weekes’s fine statue of him in 
Westminster Hall. 

A miniature instinct with force and faithfulness revives and 
preserves; the dead sitter dwells on in his housing of “ chrystal 
and gold.” That is true of all portraits, kit-cat size or full 
length, to which consummate art gives being. Perhaps the 
dead are not so dead and effaced as we suppose. Something 
real persists in the eidolon ; the ghostliest place in all London 
must be the National Portrait Gallery of a night. For there 
old friends are reunited, and there old enemies face one 
another again, lusting to be at each other's throats, and 
struggling out of their frames; so that when the nocturnal 
guardian walks those ill-designed saloons he hears and sees a 
mutter and stir of the dead. Shadowy presences abide in 
any room that is hung with life-like old portraits; they all 
but speak, almost their calm eyes smile. Sometimes, as one 
sits among them in the stilly hour when the midnight clock 
gives warning, their life begins to animate the emptiness, and, 
as the lamp winks, a tense and all but cerement-breaking 











moment comes, and one’s scalp creeps, and one’s spine goes 
cold. 

A miniature is a reliquary, not of charnel residues, but of 
protracted being. A portrait may be an altar-piece where 
memory worships, and the heart is sad that we did not speak 
our affection while yet we might. Altar-pieces the earliest 
miniatures were, indeed; pictures, not portraits. On the 
prie-diew the candle-lit page of the missal or book of hours 
lay obvious, the ultramarine and vermilion tracing wreathing 
down from the great gold initial letter for virgin or saint 
within which the small picture of the saint or Madonna was 
set; against the diapered background the figure displayed its 
Byzantine crudity and abnormal length of limb; while there 
in the oratory the Merovingian princess or nun of St. Hilda’s 
told her beads and adored. In such rubricated pages a notable 
style and school of painting began, for the “ Primitives” were 
little but miniaturists in the large. Some of the earliest panels 
are nothing but magnified vellum work; even portraits by 
Holbein show the missal touch. 

Down through the deft fingers of Hilliard, the Olivers, and 
Hoskins the tradition descended from Holbein, until in 
Cooper’s breadth and force came the aloe-flowering of the 
art. Miniatures had quite ceased to be Byzantine, and had 
not begun to be finicking. Cosway, Plimer, and Engleheart 
were degenerates really: they were little men working in 
little, with styles very exquisite, but not noble and strong; 
Cosway was a limner of women, but Cooper a painter of men. 
Horace Walpole declared that if a lens could expand a Cooper 
miniature to the size of a three-quarter length by Vandyck, 
“TI do not know but Vandyck woald appear less great by com- 
parison.” Art is no affair of size, else might a scene-painter 
excel a Constable, as in his m¢tier perhaps he sometimes does. 
Cooper's miniature of himself is greater than any artist’s self- 
portrait at Florence, and powerful as a Velasquez: it shows the 
long mouth, bony nose, and wide-apart eyes of a man of mind 
and temperament, a poet, and the Owsar of his particular 
Rome. And in his domain he remains supreme; among 
painters for Lilliput the Rembrandt and king. 





THE RIVER FINDHORN. 
RIVER, more than any other natural feature of a 
country, has a personality of its own. Mountains can 
inspire a sense of personal being; trees set themselves in the 
mind as individuals; landmarks of trees or hills guard and 
beckon like friends. Buta river is a more living thing than 
trees or hills. A river itself can kill or make alive; a river 
can quicken to fertility or devastate and destroy. <A river 
can bring wealth to cities or send out death to an enemy; 
rivers may be barriers or highways; they may join or divide. 
But, above all,a river has the power of inspiring personal affec- 
tion. A river has movement and spirit; it has moods of quiet 
and haste, changes from violence to stillness ; it can be sunny 
and sparkling, or dark and cruel ; it has a voice, and it can give 
the fullest knowledge of itself to the sense of touch—a sense, 
indeed, of embrace rather than mere contact. A man may 
wade in a river, or swim in it and feel it fold round him, or 
drink and get fresh life from it. He may watch it from one 
day to another, be may find it his constant companion through 
the year, and year after year, and he comes in the end, per- 
haps, to writing its history. A stream may, indeed, in avery 
real sense be a guide and a fellow traveller. ‘“ Follow Dart 
and he’ll lead you down” said a Dartmoor shepherd—not Mr. 
Winston Churchill's variety—to the present writer, and a 
charming leader he proved till he drank salt water and 
became, “not one who wears upon his forehead clear the free- 
dom of a mountaineer,” but an inlet of the ocean. 

It is the sense of personal affection which underlies the 
work of such a writer as Mr. George Bain, whose book, “ The 
River Findhorn from Source to Sea,” has recently been 
published at the office of the Nairnshire Telegraph, Nairn. 
To him the Findhorn is what it was to the late Master of 
Balliol. “The Findhorn!—it is the most beautiful river in 
Great Britain!” Its beauty comes in part from the sheer 
contrasts of the scenery through which it runs. It starts 
from the source through corries and glens, “for the most part 
over a thick bed of gravel, studded with granite boulders 
and fragments of quartzite rock, and bordered by 
beautiful greensward. It is almost entirely destitute of 
trees and shrubs. You feel that you are in the very 
heart of a vast and dreary wilderness—a solitude abandoned 
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by man.” Lower down its course come the heather, juniper, 
and birch, but the chief feature of the scenery is the 
« enormous gravel banks” through which the river has cut its 
way. The solitude of the mountain gives way to the quiet of 
a well-tilled Highland strath, and in turn the peaceful 
husbandry gives way to the rushing of a torrent through a 
rocky ravine. “At Dulsie it strikes the angle of the granite 
cliff forming Dulsie Hill and recoils upon itself, surging in 
froth and spray as it thunders through a narrow chasm into 
the dark, deep, sullen pools below.” Here it has scooped its 
way through granite, and after the granite comes the sand- 
stone. The channel of the river broadens. “ Lofty red cliffs 
of sandstone, like the gigantic walls of some ancient fortress, 
appear, crowned with magnificent firs, stately oaks, and wide- 
spreading beeches, with a great wealth of underwood, of shrub 
and fern, ivies and grasses”; and then, finally, the river wins 
its way through a rich and fertile valley to the sea. 

But there is much more for the historian of the Findhorn 
to describe than the scenery, however beautiful, of the river. 
If only for the feuds of the clansmen which it has witnessed, 
the Findhorn would find its own place in Scottish local history. 
It was on a small tributary of the Findhorn, which runs 
through Loch Moy, that the Cummings attempted the 
destruction of Moy Castle. They dammed back the waters of 
Loch Moy at its outlet, with the object of flooding the island 
in the loch on which the castle stands. One of the Mackintosh 
clansmen, however, stole down on a raft by night to the 
wooden barrier made by the Cummings, bored a number of 
holes in the barrier with an auger, plugged each hole, tied a 
string to each plug and the whole set of strings to a rope, and 
then, choosing his moment, pulled out all the plugs. The 
dammed-up water rushed out, tore down the turf bank behind 
the barrier, and carried away the whole army of Cummings 
encamped under it. Not less remarkable is another story of 
the victory of the few over the many. Not long after the 
battie of Selkirk, Charles Edward Stuart was on his way to 
Strathdearn to thank Lady Mackintosh for her share in his 
victory; she had fitted out a force of 700 or 800 clansmen. On 
his way an attempt was made to capture him by Lord Loudon, 
who sent 1,500 Hanoverian troops from Inverness. Lady Mac- 
kintosh had instructed Donald Fraser, the Moy blacksmith,and 
four of his men to be on the watch and to warn her of the 
approach of troops. He, however, on discovering the advance 
of the enemy, instead of returning to Lady Mackintosh, posted 
his men in the pass near Craig-an-Eoin, and by shouting 
commands to imaginary Camerons and Macdonalds, and 
firing off muskets, made the enemy believe that he was at the 
head of a large body of troops. The Hanoverians fled back to 
Inverness, and the army of five were left in possession of the 
field. 

The records of the clans, indeed, naturally enough, consist 
chiefly of fighting. One of the typical stories of exceptional 
skill with the bow belongs to “Little John” Macandrew of 
Dalnahaitnich, who won a famous fight for the Mackintoshes 
against the Camerons by his marvellous shooting. A party 
of the Camerons in revenge broke into his house by night, 
intending to kill him, but “ Little John,” slipping out by a 
back door, climbed a tree and shot dead his assailants one by 
one as they came out of the house. Life for the Mackintoshes 
in those days was either fighting or guarding against sur- 
prise. The custom of eating the beef before the broth, 
which is said still to survive in Strathdearn, is believed to 
have originated in the fear of the Lochabermen robbing the 
pot. Other ancient customs which have less to do with 
lighting still survive along the banks of the Findhorn. One 
belongs to funerals. In the churchyard of Delarossie there is 
a curious semicircle of low turf walls which occasionally 
puzzles visitors. These walls or seats, however, were not built, 
as might be supposed, for open-air services, but in order that 
mourners at funerals might with fitting comfort be served with 
whisky. Another survival is the use of stilts, with which both 
men and women cross the river in the upper valley when the 
water is low. Here and there only a ruin remains as a record 
of history or superstition. The Macqueens of Pollochaig 
during their long tenure had a name, not only for strength and 
courage, but as being the favourites of the fairies. It was a 
Macqueen who killed the last wolf in Strathdearn; so much is 
history. Other records of the house of Pollochaig are vaguer. 
The Macqueens possessed three magic candles, the gift of the 
fairies, and a talisman of great virtue, and it was parting with 





this talisman which brought ruin on the house. The beautifal 
wife of Mackintosh of Daviot was stolen by the fairies, and 
was believed to be hidden in the fairies’ banqueting chamber. 
The wise man of the country declared that the only way of 
entering this chamber was by means of Macqueen’s magic 
candles, and he very reluctantly was persuaded to give 
them up. The lady was thereupon restored to her husband, 
but Macqueen paid the penalty he expected. He had 
parted with a gift of the fairies, misfortune after misfortune 
overtook him, and his house, witness to his inevitable doom, 
stands now in ruins for all to see. 

Like other Highland rivers the Findhorn looks back to an 
extraordinary flood. An account of it has been written by 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, which, as Mr. Bain remarks, is in 
its way a classic. It began, after an exceptional period of 
drought, with a cloud. On August Ist “a huge black cloud 
was noticed whirling strangely in the Moray Firth.” It 
took the form “of an immense column, its base resting on 
the sea and its top reaching to the sky.” It lifted 
for some hours, and then struck the highest peaks 
of the mountains in which the Findhorn rises, and for 
three days and three nights there was incessant rain. The 
Findhorn and its tributaries rose and carried all before them 
down the valley. The level of Loch Moy was raised thirteen 
feet. Bridges, farms, crops, were swept away; at Randolph's 
Leap, where the stream is checked by a narrow passage, the 
flood went up forty-six feet to the top of the rocks and four 
feet more above the top—a rise of fifty feet in all. A hill of 
a hundred feet high was carried like an island from the side 
of the river seventy yards down stream, where part of it 
now remains. Finally the flood carried away the Bridge of 
Findhorn, a three-arched structure not thirty years old, and 
having reached the plain expanded until it had inundated an 
area of more than twenty square miles. But perhaps even 
this flood, devastating though it was, is not in some ways so 
remarkable as a flood of another kind which in 1694 robbed 
the Laird of Culbin of the whole of his property in land. 
In that year “a stream of sand, two miles broad, came 
suddenly out of the west.” Apparently it was sand 
which had been caught up by a storm of wind from 
the dunes on the sea margin along the coast from 
Nairn. This sand caught up and drove other accumu- 
lations of sand with it, until the whole stream poured 
steadily over the fields of Culbin, overwhelmed the mansion 
house, and by the following night had obliterated every house 
and field in the neighbourhood, so that nothing was visible 
but a vast sea of sand lying in great billows over what was 
once pasture and plough. This sea remains to-day, in its 
centre, just as it lay the day after it came. Sometimes the 
levels shift; once the old mansion house, like a spectre, 
stood up for a few months above the level, but was engulfed 
again; once, an old man who died only fifty years 
ago used to relate, an apple tree emerged from the site of the 
old orchard, bore blossom, and was buried again. But the 
sand, though it is fought by planting it with bents and in 
other ways, remains to-day as powerful and as terrible as ever. 
A photograph in Mr. Bain’s book gives a picture of a huge 
sandhill, each grain of it dead, but the whole of it moving 
like a living thing: it is described as “ Mavistown Sandhill 
enterine Low Wood.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE LATE VICTORIA, LADY WELBY. 

(To tue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—In Victoria, Lady Welby, one of the most remarkable 
women of the Victorian time has passed away. What she 
would have been if she had been trained early in the things in 
which her mind found its congenial sphere it is idle to ask. 
As it was, she was left to find herself. Brought up by a very 
unconventional mother, left a solitary orphan at Beyrout in 
her eighteenth year, she came home to live the life of a young 
lady in society, to become maid of honour to Queen Victoria, 
to make a deeply happy marriage with a respected and prac- 
tical-minded squire and M.P. She had obvious graces and 
gifts of mind and person, but there was, so far, no sign of any 
dominating mental influence over her life and no compelling 
purpose or vocation. 
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In her connexion with the foundation of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework she showed the vigour of her initiative 
and some real esthetic distinction. These things appeared 
again when, as a country gentleman's wife, she helped and 
guided him in the transformation of house and garden. But 
by this time other interests were growing to absorb her more 
and more. She disclosed very rare powers of intellectual 
questioning, insight, and suggestion. She made acquaintance 
by degrees with man after man distinguished in things philo- 
sophical, theological, scientific, and social, and her Lincoln- 
shire home became a place of meeting for many men of high 
representative value. She read with omnivorous but con- 
centrated interest the most exacting kinds of reading. 
Through it all she formed and revealed a mental tempera- 
ment and ability which were, perhaps, in their way unique. 
People often went away puzzled, and often thought her dis- 
eonnected and unsatisfying, but they seldom, if ever, failed to 
feel her power and to find that she had communicated to them 
abiding impulses or germs of serious thought. 

Thinkers of the most various kind never hesitated to 
acknowledge that she could give and take with them, and 
had a quite extraordinary capacity in handling matters 
which are generally left to experts alone. Sometimes she 
would interpret, one to the other, men of different 
departments and widely separated lines of thought. It 
seemed to her that she saw through and beyond to 
things deeper than the antitheses of philosophical or other 
controversy and the limitation of special researches and 
speculations. The title of her first and perhaps best book, 
“Links and Clues,” was significant in more ways than one of 
the incompleteness and venturesomeness of her thought and 
of her keen interest in the unities of life and knowledge. 
Acutely and restlessly critical, her mental and moral interest 
was all for construction. She would give eager hearing to 
the most disintegrating speculations, and yet face the future 
with absolute confidence in the continuing and expanding 
revelation of the truth. It was in this vein of thinking 
that she came to what was the most absorbing interest 
of her later life, and the matter by which her name may 
perhaps find an abiding place in the roll of thinkers, viz., 
the relation of language to thought. She believed that many 
“ insoluble ” difficulties could and would be disentangled if we 
would be at pains to revise and control our use of words, 
helping ourselves by the best scientific analysis and, as she 
loved to insist, by the fresh instincts and intuitions of child- 
hood. How far she was right time only can show. But she 
secured a place for “Significs” (such was the title) on 
scientific shelves and in learned debates. Few could dis- 
tinctly grasp what she meant, but fewer still heard her 
speak or read her writing about the matter without feeling 
that she was in travail with things which she could not, for 
all her skill of imagination and dialectic, adequately express. 
She herself always believed that she was working for 
the future, and always looked modestly for some one 
who, with better equipment, would give more effective 
expression to her thoughts in time to come. She believed in 
glorious futures for thought and life. She thought she saw 
by glimpses how the great words of Spiritual Faith, God, 
Truth, Light, and Love would mean infinitely more and not 
less to those that come after. She was liberal, and no one 

ould have called her orthodox. But through all her thought, 
however far it ranged through scientific, mathematical, and 
technical subjects, the central compelling force was religious. 
Ihe profound moral instincts which had come pure and strong 
out of her early unsheltered life and the unity of God and the 
human spirit centred in Jesus Christ were to her illuminants 
and not restraints or limitations. Perhaps few will have left 
impulses of thought and influences of personal sympathy 
vibrating in so many people of such various kinds.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epw: WINTON. 

Farnham Castle, Surrey. 

[All who knew the late Lady Welby will be grateful to the 
Bishop of Winchester for his illuminating study of an intellect 
so attractive, and we bad almost added so pathetic, in its 
passionate earnestness to seize the very heart and core of 
truth. She wrestled with words in order to obtain a mastery 
over the spirit behind them—the spirit which controls their 
true meaning, as the hero in some fairy legend wrestles 
with a magician who, if only he can be thrown, will turn 
beneficent and show the true path or divulge the great secret. 





Perhaps she was striving for the impossible, and yet one 
instinctively felt that she was knocking at the right door, 
even though it was barred so closely. Every one who has 
ever striven to think out thoughts to the end must have some. 
times felt, if only for a moment, that there is a mystery in 
words which words cannot wholly express.—Ep. Spectator. | 





PROFIT-SHARING. 

[To rue Epitor or THe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your valuable and opportune article on co-partner- 
ship in the Spectator of March 23rd you refer to the large 
proportion of failures in the application of the profit-sharing 
system. Presumably your remarks have reference to this 
country only. It may be useful at this time to direct atten- 
tion to French experience in this matter, which has been much 
more uniformly successful. It is an interesting and important 
question to what cause, or causes, this difference in results ig 
due, Any one who has given attention to the history of the 
movement in the two countries can have little doubt that 
the chief reason for the difference lies in the much 
more systematic and thorough way in which the subject 
has from the first been studied out by the French. To many 
of your readers it may not be known that there has existed in 
France for more than thirty years a society for the practical 
study of profit-sharing (la Société pour Etude pratique de 
la Participation du Personnel dans les Bénéfices, 20 Rue 
Bergére, Paris). This society has collected and systematized 
in a unique manner a vast mass of information relative to 
profit-sharing and the experience of profit-sharing firms 
which should be of the greatest possible value, especially at a 
time like the present, when the subject is coming so much 
to the front and when, no doubt, many firms are seeking 
for reliable information based on actual experience of the 
system. The society is composed chiefly of profit-sharing 
employers in France, but there are also some foreign 
members: they represent a great variety of businesses both 
as to kind and size; they deprecate controversy, believe firmly 
in the logic of facts, and set forth as their object “the making 
known to all that which has been achieved by some” (faire 
connaitre &@ tous ce qui a été réalisé par quelqueseuns) ; and 
they hold with absolute conviction—the result of personal 
experience in their own businesses—that the system they 
practise and advocate is one which, when wisely 
applied and administered, not only “pays” both master 
and man, but tends in a marked degree to raise and 
ennoble the whole spirit and tone of the industry in 
which it is adopted. This society has been recognized in a 
decree of the French Government as being of public utility 
on account of its influence in the cause of social peace and 
concord. It has for its President a former Minister of Com- 
merce. It issues a quarterly “ Bulletin,” in which its opera- 
tions and transactions are recorded and general information 
is given on profit-sharing as carried on in France and 
throughout the world. This “Bulletin” is fascinating 
reading and is a great contrast to the reports on “labour 
affairs’ in our newspapers, with their endless and 
depressing accounts of wasteful strife and discord. It 
opens up a new view of the industrial world and its possi- 
bilities, which is exceedingly attractive and gives food for 
thought. 

It is a significant fact that those of the French profit- 
sharing firms which have practised the system longest are 
among the most enthusiastic upholders of it and the most 
convinced believers in the practical advantages to be derived 
from it. Further, this French society appears to have 
effectually disposed of the idea that the principle is only applic- 
able to certain kinds of businesses. It is able to show that the 
system has been worked with complete success in industries 
differing as widely as those of house painting and ironworks, 
railways and insurance companies. As one who has had con- 
siderable experience, on both side of the border, in dealing 
with workmen and their wages, I would express my firm and 
ever-increasing conviction that the system of wages pure and 
simple is becoming out of date and unsuited to the social con- 
ditions now prevailing. I believe it is largely responsible for 
the troubles which are besetting us in the labour world. 
When it is considered that, caeteris paribus, the lower the wages 
of the man the larger are the profits of the master, and vice 
versd, and that in general the employee has no means of know- 
ing what profits his employer is making, and usually takes an 
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altogether exaggerated view of this, one is tempted to wonder 
whether anything could be devised more calculated to cause 
friction, distrust, and enmity than the prevailing wages system- 
What is urgently wanted is something that will (1) make the 
men feel that they are associates in the work and not mere 
hired machines or tools; and (2) demonstrate to them what 
they cannot see at present—although it is probably, on the 
whole, the case—that they are receiving a fair share of the 
wealth they are helping to create. These ends, at least, will 
surely be attained by giving the mena definite share in the 
ultimate results of the work, and it is difficult to see how they 
can be secured by any other means. 

If the competitive system of bare wages tends, as un- 
doubtedly it does, to separate master and man, the intro- 
duction of the co-operative principle (for which profit-sharing 
is but another name) must in the nature of things tend to 
draw them together and to foster a spirit of sympathy, con- 
fidence, and mutual helpfulness. It is this humanizing and 
harmonizing influence which is above all things needed in 
modern industry, and which profit-sharing, if carried out in 
an unselfish spirit on the part of the employer, can hardly 
fail to exert. But it cannot be pretended that it is a panacea 
for all industrial ills, and much will depend on the mode of 
its application and on the spirit in which it is administered- 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

An EmpLoverR For Tarety YEARS. 





SUPER-LUXURY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tae “Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Though a great admirer of the temperate and manly 
tone which characterizes the Spectator, I should like to point 
out what seems to me an error in the editorial note 
appended to Archdeacon Armstrong Hall’s letter in your 
issue of March 23rd. You state that “the essential evil of, 
super-luxury is the harm done to those who indulge in it.’ 
I would suggest, to begin with, that super-luxury, by its evil 
example, works infinite harm outside its own sphere, and 
that, moreover, history teaches us that it is generally accom- 
panied by appalling misery at the other end of the social 
scale. It is easy to see that the bulk of the money 


paid for it, far from circulating for the benefit of 
the whole community, goes into the pockets of those 
already rich; and that, secondly, super-luxury diverts 


capital and human energy from the creation of wealth in the 
necessaries of life to the creation of that which is in no sense 
needful even to a dignified and cultured existence. It is 
therefore literally “throwing money away,” as Mr. Hall puts 
it. To thoughtful people who are committed to no economic 
creed of any sort, and whose circumstances do not bias them, 
either on the side of rich or poor, it is the wastefulness of 
super-luxury, not its enervating influence, which is its essential 
evil. Such observers cannot but be shocked by it, for they 
must always be saddened by the hopeless poverty of which 
too much is seen in our large cities. In conclusion may I 
quote some lines from Milton’s “ Comus” to point a moral ? 
“Tf every just man that now pines with want 

Had but a moderate and besceming share 

Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encumbered of her store. 

And then the Giver would be better thanked, 

His praise due paid.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., PRAECEPTOR. 

[We could wish the putting down of super-luxury would 

have the economic effect expected by our correspondent and 
by Milton. It would, however, in reality have no such effect. 
Economically it is unimportant if not entirely negligible. Far 
more momentous economically is the waste caused by bad and 
inefficient methods of production and by the clinging to old 
systems of transport and distribution when sounder systems 
might be employed. All Lucullus’s dinners, all Eugenio’s 
wines and perfumes, all Delilah’s fine linen and brocades, are 
as nothing in the matter of waste compared with Jones’s 
limpet-like determination not to improve his system of manu- 
facture till driven thereto by the risk of bankruptcy. “It 
was my father’s custom, and so it shall be mine” has deprived 
far more poor men of a share of the good things of this world 
than any wallowing in luxury. Many luxuries, indeed, are 
useful incentives to hard work—carrots in front of the 





donkey's nose. Let us make men feei how ignoble 
“wallowing” is, how foolish and how contemptible, but let 
us not run down the blind alley of the Sumptuary Laws.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





A LANCASHIRE LESSON. 

(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Having seen a letter in your issue of March 23rd 
attacking the luxury and extravagance of the middle class, 
I beg to state a few plain facts exposing the prodigality of the 
working classes of South Lancashire. Let the collier have 
his sirloin of beef, his recreation, and his honest pleasure, but 
by all means oppose wilful waste and extravagance. On 
Friday or Saturday the workmen of this district draw their 
wages, only to spend them in the public-house during the week- 
end. On Monday they rush to the pawnbroker to pledge their 
clothes, and this is the routine of their life throughout the 
year. In this time of distress many landowners have allowed 
the unemployed to gather and sell the coal contained in the 
waste heaps on their land. The money obtained is spent in 
the public-house, in spite of the publicans entreating them 
to go home to their wives and children. Behind the 
houses of the miners are heaped up the ashes from 
the fire-place, which contain much good coal, and this 
waste is not allowed in the houses of the wealthy middle 
class. I know of a case where a working man earning 
25s. a week has worked overtime and earned £1 a week 
extra, which was spent at the alehouse bar. I do not deny 
the fact that there are many thrifty working people just as 
there are wealthy middle-class people who hate extravagance, 
Lut I want to show that the prodigality and waste of the 
lower classes are proportionate to that of the middle classes. 
This waste fills the prisons, workhouses, and even asylums, 
demoralizes the race as a whole, burdens the country with 
taxation, and finally leads to ruin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OBSERVER, 





WHAT IS LIBERTY? 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I hope you will admit my protest against your assertion 
that you would not be acting justly if you failed to express 
“admiration for the way in which the miners as a whole have 
refrained from disorder.” That is to say that, supposing 
they had not refrained from disorder, you could not have 
seriously blamed them. We do not admire a man for refrain- 
ing from crime. Men who take their stand on their liberty 
to sell their own labour at their own price m+y be expectec 
naturally and excusably (you imply) to use violence in order 
to prevent other men from doing exactly the same. This is 
surely not what you mean, but it is what you say; you excuse 
the conduct abstinence from which you admire. It is such 
language as this on the part of thinkers which induces, on the 
part of the thoughtless, acquiescence in the supra-legal position 
of aclass and the surrender of honest labour to tyranny.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JuLIA WEDGwoop. 

[It is something of a novelty for us to be treated as 
apologists for trade-union tyranny. We cannot, however, 
admit that men under strong temptation are not to be praised 
for doing their duty. We should have condemned disorder 
unsparingly, but it was none the less pleasant to be able to 
refrain from such condemnation. Instead of fecling that 
working men may be excused for having resort to violence to 
prevent others from working, we regard “the right to work” 
in its true sense as a right which the State must at all costs 
secure to all its citizens. If it fails to do so it has been guilty 
of dereliction of duty in an essential matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE STATES-GENERAL AND ITS FAILURE. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—The Revolution of 1789 offers a good many curious 
parallels to our present state. I venture to remind your 
readers of Lord Acton’s words about the States-General, the 
most memorable of all political assemblies, as he calls it. He 
goes on to say :— 


“The problem of their history is to explain why so genuine a 
striving for the highest ef earthly goods so deplorably failed. The 
errors that ruined their enterprise may be reduced to one. Having 
put the nation in the place of the Crown they invested it with the 
same unlicensed powers, raising no security and no remedy against 
oppression from below, assuming or believing that a Government 
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duly representing the people could dono wrong. They acted as 
if authority duly constituted requires no check, and as if no 
barriers were needed against the nation.” 

Our House of Commons does not represent the nation, our 
King is constitutional; but the former is more and more 
investing itself with unlicensed power, and the whole people 
are falling under the dominion of one section of it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. J. Grant DvuFF. 


Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 





THE DECREASE IN THE PURCHASING 
POWER OF THE POUND. 
[To rug Epiror or True “Spectator,” } 
S1r,—The miners’ wages have decreased by £112,166 since 
1900, according to a correspondent in the Times. These 
wages are regulated by the Conciliation Boards on the basis 
of the selling value of coal. There were 561,722 miners voted 
on the recent ballot, and if we take the loss in wages weekly 
to the miners at 2s. 6d. we shall not overstep the case. The 
selling value of the sovereign has depreciated since 1896 by 
4s.—figures which at least find reflection in the household. 
On these figures I have worked out an example of Mr. Jones, 
miner :— 


& 2. 
110 
3 


Miners’ minimum, 1900... 
Decrease in wages for which 
coal is responsible, 1910 , eee ooo 
Decrease in value of wages for which depre- 
ciation of sovereign is responsible ... eee 5 3 


selling value ‘of 


£1 1 0 

Iam not a miner, but have felt as keenly as he the deprecia- 
tion of the selling value of my weekly wage. With my poor 
knowledge I work that out as the greater percentage of the 
two causes illustrated by the miner’s wage, and as a workman 
I want to apportion the blame. Is it possible to fix a mini- 
mum on such a fluctuating value as the sovereign? Is not 
the wisest possible course to pursue to set about at once and 
decrease that “greater percentage” which has brought the 
miner’s £1 10s. to £1 1s. P—I am, Sir, &e.,  “ WorkMAN.” 





WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator,’’} 
Sir,—In the debate on the Conciliation Bill in the House of 
Commons on March 28th Mr. Baker again brought forward 
Miss Violet Markham’s argument that the work of local 
government, which belongs naturally to women, has been 
practically neglected by them, and he quoted figures showing 
the small number of women at present sitting on municipal 
councils and boards. I do not think the real answer to this 
charge has received the attention it deserves. The simple 
truth is, as Mr. Snowden pointed out in his speech, that the 
reason why more women are not elected to municipal bodies 
is to be found, not in the apathy of the women, but in “ the 
masculine prejudice prevailing against them.” In estimating 
the number of the women who are willing “ to take advantage 
of the opportunities they now have,” as Mr. Baker puts it, 
it is obvious that the primary consideration must be the 
number of candidates who come forward. In the last Metro- 
politan Borough election (and there has only been one general 
election since the Act was passed enabling women to stand) 
sixty-four women came forward, but eight only were elected. 
The fact that, on the first opportunity afforded them, no fewer 
than sixty-four women should have been prepared to stand 
for the Metropolitan Borough Councils alone is an unmistak- 
able proof of women’s readiness to serve; the fact that eight 
only were elected shows with equal clearness the reluctance 
of men to accept their services. That this is the case will 
not be denied by any one who has any knowledge of these 
municipal elections. It is notorious that no woman has more 
than a remote chance of getting on to any of the councils 
unless she is supported by one or other of the party 
organizations. Experience shows that neither Moderates 
nor Progressives ure at present willing to place even tolerably 
safe seats at the disposal of women, and hence, as a rule, a 
woman must be content either to stand as an independent 
candidate, against both parties and at great additional expense 
to herself, or else to throw in her lot with the losing side, who 
only accept her help because the party man is reluctant to 
fight. Parliament, it is true, has given woman a mandate to 
serve in local government, and she is anxious to accept it; but 





the party organizations, entirely managed by men, resent her 
presence as an intrusion and deny her that helping hand 
which nowadays is almost a necessity in times of election. 

One word more. Both Mr. Baker and Miss Violet Markham 
have the hardihood to charge women with indifference to, and 
lack of sympathy with, “causes which concern the aged, the 
sick, the destitute, the erring, the welfare of little children,” 
and to dilate upon their failure to take advantage of the 
opportunities now offered them of serving these causes. In 
making this charge they apparently agree in ignoring the 
thousands of women now doing voluntary work as school 
managers, members of advisory committees, after-care com- 
mittees, distress committees, boarding-out committees, old. 
age pension committees, and the like, all the army of paid 
workers, such as district nurses, police-court matrons, sanitary 
inspectors, factory inspectors, and many others, and, lastly, 
the vast field of” charitable effort upon which a countless 
number of women, paid and unpaid, are toiling and have toiled 
from time immemorial. Theirs is a splendid work not done in 
the “limelight,” and surely we have a right to expect that it 
should not be ignored in order to give a false point to an anti- 
suffragist argument.—I am, Sir, X&c., Exvrnor RENDEL. 

[We cannot admit to our Correspondence Columns letters 
dealing with either side of the suffrage question. The 
problem of Woman and Local Government is, however, a 
different matter, and as Mrs. Rendel’s letter is written froma 
point of view hostile to that of the Spectator we find room for 
it. We do not, however, desire to continue the correspondence 
on this subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 
[To Tue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In connexion with the letters which have appeared in 
your paper about decoying innocent young girls to their ruin, 
is it not possible to ask a return in Parliament of the number 
of girls between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one who have 
been reported to the police as missing and have not been 
found during the last twelve months ? 

The mere fact that this shameful traffic is persisted in 
seems to show that the noble efforts of the Travellers’ Aid 
Society are not sufficient protection to the young womanhood 
of our country.—I am, Sir, &c., &. i. 





THE KING IN INDIA. 
{To tHe Epiron or tue “SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
Srr,—You may recollect that some two years ago I sent you 
an interesting letter from an Indian on the subject of 
“Sedition among the Indians.” I now attach an extract from 
a letter which I have received from the same Indian, a retired 
subordinate of the Indian Medical Service, which may be per- 
haps considered of sufficient interest to your readers to be 
published in your valuable paper.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ALIcE P, Hitson. 
Deloraine, Camberley, Surrey. 


“14th December, 1911. 

“Dear Mapam,—lI apologize, as I am a week late this year in 
sending my usual salutations of the Bara Din, and I hope you 
would kindly excuse for this delay when I tell you that I with 
my children were enjoying the pleasures of the unique festivities 
which God Almighty in His kindness has allowed us, tho Indians, 
after so many years of British Raj to partake of the ecstasy of 
seeing with our eyes not the Name but the August Personality of 
our Gracious Emperor and His Consort. May God grant them 
very long lives to enjoy the submission and loyalty of His Indian 
subjects. 

His Imperial Majesty has proved to us that we natives are 
just as good subjects as Englishmen are. He loves us just as Ho 
loves you, and we also have now begun to love Him if not equally 
just now but far more than you in very near future, For wo 
Hindus believe the King to be our God, and can make impossibles 
to be possible. And you can have an example of this in what our 
Emperor has done on December 12th, 1911, at Delhi, of which I hopo 
you have‘read in the papers. And it is a pleasure to us to see 
that our kind Emperor acknowledges our love and loyalty in the 
open Durbar at Delhi before the people of all nations. I can 
therefore say at least this is what we think, and I hope you would 
kindly excuse me for opening my heart so frankly before you that 
there is now no difference between an Englishman and an Indian 
—we are brothers, subject of the same Emperor who somctimes 
lives in Delhi and sometimes in London. For, in my opinion, 
difference of colour is no difference—it is an effect of climate. 
We may be wrong, but this is the way we are now thinking. And 
our pleasure feels no bounds when we imagine that we can call 
any Englishman to be our fellow subjects, 
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Perhaps you know that Delhi has now been made the capital of 
India, and as Delhi is so close to us, being only four hours’ journey 
by rail and the railway station is a few yards from our house, my 
children are thinking of opening a branch at Delhi. Up to this 
time the Bengal Province was enriched ; now is the turn of Upper 
India to be affluent. 

It would take much of your time if I go on writing what 

leasures we Indians are feeling during this fortnight. Melas are 
held in every city in honour of the Coronation, and the whole 
city is lighted ablaze. It is not the Hukm, it is our pleasure. 
Every shop has got its ‘God Save the King.’ Her Majesty is 
coming to Agra on the 16th and live with us for three days. Big 
arches are being made in the city and all big arrangements are 
made for Her reception.” 


(There is something not a little moving in this letter, but 
could a better proof be afforded of how ridiculous is the notion 
of introducing into India the liberal and representative institu- 
tions of the West? Men like the writer of the above letter 
are not the material out of which self-governing communities 
are made.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POLICING OF DISASTER. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I have twice made the voyage to Buenos Aires and 
back, the first time travelling in vessels belonging to one of 
the smaller lines of steamers and the second time in vessels 
belonging to another firm, so that I have had experience of 
four different vessels and of two different lines. These vessels 
are arranged to carry some twenty first-class passengers and 
the same (or a greater) number of steerage or second-class. 
There was always some“ hoat practice,” but we passengers came 
to the conclusion that we should never have got safely launched 
in anything approaching rough weather. The “crews ” 
included stewards and other men who were not true sailors; 
and the practice seemed to us to be somewhat of a farce. 
My own impression was that the owners “trusted to luck.” 
In my last voyage hcme there was no doctor on board. This 
statement might appear to be irrelevant here, but I think 
that it illustrates this spirit of trusting to luck.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. L. 
Oxford. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVES. 

[To tae Eprrorn or tHe “Srecrator.”]} 
Monsreur,—Je lis dans le numéro du 23 mars 1912 du 
Spectator l'article et la lettre relatifs 4 l'esclavage qui existe 
encore dans les colonies portugaises. 

Je vous écris pour vous donner des renseignements nouveaux 
que j'ai recueillis aucours de mes voyages au Congo. Etant 
magistrat au Congo Belge, j'ai voyagé dans la région du 
Kwango depuis septembre 1910 jusque fin juin 1911; j'ai 
notamment remonté toute la rivitre Kwango jusqu’aux 
Chutes Frangois Joseph, et vous savez que la rivitre Kwango 
s¢pare le Congo Belge de la colonie portugaise d’ Angola. 

Pendant mon voyage, j'ai appris, non seulement par des 
plaintes et dénonciations de chefs et d’'indigénes, mais encore 
par les déclarations de fonctionnaires de l'état, que les com- 
mercants portugais de l’Angola achétent,a des chefs Bayaka 
établis au Congo Belge, des esclaves qui sont dirigés sur 
St-Paul de Loanda. Ils proctdent comme suit: le chef 
envoie au commercant portugais des hommes porteurs de 
caoutchouc et vend pour un certain prix le porteur et sa 
charge. La chose est indiscutable. Le gouvernement belge, 
pour y mettre fin, a renforcé en 1910 les postes de douane le 
long de la riviére; mais nous n’avons pu mettre fin 4 ce trafic, 
& cause de la difficulté de la surveillance sur une riviére 
de navigation dangereuse comme le Kwango et surtout a 
cause de la complicité des fonctionnaires du gouvernement 
portugais. La situation s’est améliorée, mais il est certain que, 
aujourd’ hui encore, les traitants portugais ach¢étent dans notre 
colonie des esclaves. 

Lorsque le Portugal était sous le régime monarchique la 
colonie d’Angola était peu occupée militairement; le long du 
Kwango, il n'y avait qu'un poste de 30 soldats &4 Kabamba et 
un petit poste de cing hommes 4 la riviére Tungila. En 1910 et 
1911, aprés l’établissement de la République, les forces portu- 
gaises ont été renforcées. La garnison du poste de la Tungila 
a été portée 4 40 hommes, et deux nouveaux postes militaires 
importants ont été créés en face des postes belges des Chutes 
Frangois Joseph et de Kassongo Lunda. J’ai vu, avec des 





jumelles, la construction du premier de ces postes, en avril 
1911, lorsque j’étais 4 Chutes Frangois Joseph, rive belge. 

L’impot, qui était de 4 4 5 francs par téte d’homme, a été 
élevé par le gouvernement républicain & prés de 40 francs par 
téte! Naturellement les indigtnes n’ont pas voulu, ni méme 
pu payer. Les troupes portugaises ont été alors envoyécs 
dans les villages pour prélever des impdéts de force ; et en 1911 
des renforts, avec des mitrailleuses, sont méme venues de St- 
Paul de Loanda, par le Congo Belge, au Kwango (par 
fleuve et chemin de fer jusque Tumba). Les Portugais ont 
attaqué ainsi des masses de villages ; ils tuaient tous ceux qui 
résistaient, puis brilaient le village et emmenaient le restant 
des hommes, les femmes et les enfants en captivité & St-Paul 
de Loanda, Malange ete. Un agent des douanes du Congo, 
Belge, actuellement mort, M. de Colnet, a vu ainsi briler des 
masses de villages entre les Chutes Frangois Joseph et la 
Tungila, et il a recueilli des centaines de fugitifs en territoire 
belge. Cela se passait en mars 1911. 

Moi-méme, en avril et mai 1911, étant & Kassongo Lunda 
j'ai vu briler des villages sur la rive portugaise, et j'ai recv 
des chefs indigénes portugais qui venaient demander |I'autori- 
sation de s'établir en territoire belge, pour fuir. Quand je 
passai le 3 avril 1911 devant Yenga j’appris des indigénes 
que la veille les Portugais avaient détruit un grand village, 
tué tous les hommes sauf deux ou trois qui s’étaient enfuis 
en territoire belge, et avaient emmené les femmes et les 
enfants en captivité. 

Tous ces indigénes disaient la méme chose: c'est que les 
Portugais avaient besoin d’esclaves ; que la plupart des 
habitants des villages détruits étaient emmenés comme esclaves 
vers la céte et que tout esclave qui refusait d’avancer était 
tué d'un coup de fusil. 

Voila de véritables atrocités dont je puis vous garantir 
l’authenticité, ayant été sur place pour ainsi dire et ayant 
recu les plaintes des fugitifs souvent le lendemain méme du 
jour ou ils avaient été attaqués et détruits par les troupes 
portugaises. 

Il semble certain, d’aprés ce que me disaient au Congo les 
indigénes portugais de Cabinda et St-Paul de Loanda, que 
l'esclavage n’existe pas seulement 4 St-Thomé, mais encore 
dans tout l’Angola, quoique sous forme moins ouverte; 
l’esclavage domestique est pratiqué partout, presque ouverte- 
ment, par les Portugais, N’étant allé personnellement ni & 
Cabinda ni & Loanda, je ne puis vous dire si ces déclarations 
des indigénes sont vraies; mais tout me porte a le croire, 
surtout le caractére méme des Portugais qui vivent en Afrique, 
et le nombre considérable d’esclaves qu’ils achétent ou enlévent 
de la région du Kwango—qui est, n’oubliez pas, une petite 
partie de leur frontiére et de leur territoire —Agréez, Monsieur, 
l'assurance de ma considération trés distinguée. 

Paut Maruiev Leciercy, 
Magistrat au Congo Belge, 
51 Avenue de l'Observatoire, Uccle (Bruzelles), 
le 27 mars 1912. 

[We cannot, of course, assume any responsibility for the 
facts stated in this letter, but the writer, it will be seen, 
gives his full name and address.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A GENEROUS GIFT. 
[To tum Epiror or tus “Srectatror.’’} 

S1r,—You chronicled in your article on the National Reserve 
last week the generous and public-spirited action of Sir Harry 
Waechter in providing £2,000 for the parade of the London 
National Reserve in Hyde Park on June 8th. May I mention 
that another act of public spirit and generosity from the 
same source has occurred during the week? Sir Harry 
Waechter, who was High Sheriff of Surrey last year, has 
purchased and presented to the town of Guildford a local 
sports ground consisting of over eight acres. The matter is 
of no small importance to Guildford, for these eight acres are 
the only place available in the centre of the town for cricket 
and athletic sports, and they would have been built over but 
for Sir Harry Waechter’s intervention and the willingness of 
the owner, Lord Onslow, to sell at a very moderate price, con- 
sidering the position of the land. The Spectator, I am sure, 
will be glad to note the fact that the conditions of sale provide 
for the use of the ground for the purpose of military manwuvres 
by Territorials or by the National Reserve, as well as for 
sports.—I am, Sir, &., : Z.. 
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CONFESSION. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Sprectator.”’) 

S1r,—The Church has always laid great stress on the duty of 
Confession, but has it ever confessed its own sins? Has the 
odium theologicum which has passed into a proverb ever 
been seriously condemned by the Church, and its record of 
wrong and robbery repented of in any true sense of the word? 
Has not the tendency been to absolve itself rather than to 
submit the case to the one great Tribunal, at which justice, 
mercy, and truth are the assessors of the judge? Casuistry 
holds no brief in that Court. Palliation is a threadbare cloak 
against the accusing conscience. There is something in the 
Confessional! akin to the prevailing faith in panaceas adver- 
tised widely as cures for all the diseases flesh is heir to. The 
true physician will have none of them. He rather wonders 
that a Government, which should make good citizenship the 
very test of efficacy, permits the dissemination of falsehood 
and draws revenue from it. And the question at once occurs, 
Has the Government ever confessed its blunders, or does it 
still glory in its shame? It is perfectly obvious that our 
present unrest is directly due to the action of a Government 
which has passed laws in the name of Liberalism restricting 
liberty in countless directions and setting up judges whose 
competence is unassured to decide matters of which they are 
imperfectly informed. The give-and-take between man and 
man, the friendliness which should make all relations easy and 
helpful, has given place to a network of arbitrations, involving 
endless expense and turning society into offensive and 
defensive bodies of inspectors and inspected. France is 
apparently reacting against an epidemic of soft sentimentality, 
and rightly attributing to it the reign of the bandit; and 
England, in turn, must confess that injustice and tyranny are 
only producing their legitimate fruits. 

“Who made me a ruler and a judge ?” said Christ. He 
meant, You are your own ruler and yourown judge. Itis not 
for you to judge others: judge yourself. It is time the whole 
nation should humble itself, and confess its sins, not only 
publicly, but in the silent sessions which bring us face to 
face with ourselves. 

The Black Prince’s motto is the motto for the day, and 
every day.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLUS. 





WOODEN HOUSES. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—The cottage that I built as a yachting box in one of the 
beautiful New Zealand bays will interest some of your readers. 
At Torrent Bay, twenty-six miles from Nelson, there was a 
very rare combination of seaside conditions. To begin with, 
the bay was perfectly sheltered; then in its land-locked 
quietude there were sandy beaches, caves, rocky places, a 
lagoon, and into it ran a pretty river, at the head of which 
was a waterfall. I bought land there and built a cottage in 
the following manner. When the lower frame was fixed and 
studs erected, and the upper frame fitted on, wire netting was 
stretched quite tightly round the studs, as tightly as possible, 
leaving apertures for doors and windows. This done, the very 
thickest brown paper—that made for fireworks and bought by the 
roll—was stretched over the wire netting, quite tight, of course; 
and to keep it in position thin neat wooden battens up and down 
the studs and across, above, and below, wherever possible, were 
nailed from outside the paper, penetrating the paper, the wire 
netting, and the wood of course. The paper was then tarred. 
T at first tried Stockholm tar for its comparative sweetness of 
smell, but found coal tar a great deal more effective and 
vastly cheaper. While the tar was still wet some of the fine 
sparkling sand from the beach was sprinkled over it, and the 
wall became not merely weather but fire proof. On the inside 
of the cottage paper only was neatly fitted and, I assure you, 
looked comfortable with ornamental battens and pictures 
hung about. The cost of all this, although the materials had 
to come from Nelson in a coasting schooner, was about half 
that of the ordinary structure, and for three winters (I yachted 
summer and winter) the cottage was everything one could 
desire. When a hole was made a patch was quickly applied. 
The roof might have been of paper, but I preferred corrugated 
ivon.—I am, Sir, &e., H. RAINIER. 
Bournemouth. 
(The plan is most attractive, but how did our correspondent 








get over the difficulty that paper is always on the move, ex- 
panding and contracting according to whether the atmosphere 
is dry or damp ?—Eb. Spectator. } 





[To rae Eprror or tne “Specraror.”’] 

Srr,—The usual dimensions of the studs used in the erection 
of the wooden houses which abound in America and Austral. 
asia are 4 x 2, and the same is the case with wallplates, and 
these are found to be strong enough for two-story houses, 
The space between the weatherboards and lining is sometimes 
filled in with sawdust, which is an excellent non-conductor of 
heat and sound. The roofs are covered with shingles or 
galvanized iron, with closeboarding underneath. The iron ig 
in some cases painted red for the sake of appearance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. M. Cooper. 

Wrozall, I. W. 

P.S.—The sawdust, like the timber used in the construction 
of the house, could easily be rendered non-inflammable. 





(To tue Epiror or tur “Srecrator.’’} 
S1z,—Referring to the letter on this subject in your issue of 
March 23rd, your correspondent is mistaken in advocating 
the use of Stockholm tar. I have had experience of both 
Stockholm and gas tar for many years, and sct out below their 
respective cost, &c.:— 

Gas Tar: (1) Cost about 7s. per barrel; (2) if applied hot will 
preserve the wood for many years; (3) hot gas tar acts tikea 
varnish, giving a glossy black coat which is impervious to water. 

SrockHotm Tar: (1) Cost about 30s. barrel; (2) will colour 
the wood a nice golden brown, but will not readily dry; (3) on 
account of its softness and oily character this tar is principally 
used for tarring tarpaulins, covers, cords, and ropes. 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. Henpy, 

83 High Street, Hull. 





BOSWELL’S LITTLE MISTAKE. 
(To tur Eprror or tar “Srecraror.’’) 

Srr,—How possible it is for even the best-informed biographer 
to err is, I think, illustrated by the following passages on Dr. 
Johnson as a writer. In Roswell’s “Life” I read: “ Inallthe 
numerous writings of Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and 
even in his tragedy, of which the subject is the distress of an 
unfortunate Princess, there is nota single passage that ever 
drew a tear.” In Lord Macaulay I read: “The Dictionary 
(Johnson’s) came forth without a dedication. In the preface 
the author truly declared that he owed nothing to the great, 
and described the difficulties with which he had been left to 
struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the ablest and most 
malevolent of all the enemies of his fame, Horne Tooke, never 
could read that passage without tears.” 

Boswell and Macaulay cannot both beright. But any one 
who has read Jobnson’s celebrated letter to the Earl of 
Chesterfield will have no difficulty whatever in deciding 
between them. It is quite refreshing to discover, in Johnson’s 
idolater, an underestimate of Johnson’s powers. Aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Kipriina Common, 

Cocoa Tree, St. James’s Street, S.W. 

[The Preface is, in our opinion, deeply pathetic and deeply 
moving. The letter to Lord Chesterfield is not pathetic, but 
stimulating in its pride, independence, and withering scorn. 
Here is the passage in the Preface to which Horne Tooke 
alludes :— 

“Tn this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let 
it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed; and though 
no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and tho 
world is little solicitous to know whence proceed the faults of 
that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform 
it, that the ‘English Dictionary’ was written with little 
assistance of the learned, and without any patronage of the 
great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or ander 
the shelter of academick bowers, but amidst inconvenience and 
distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. It may repress the triumph 
of malignant criticism to observe, that if our language is not 
here fully displayed, I have only failed in an attempt which no 
human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, 
be yet, after the toil of successive ages, inadequate and delusive ; 
if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the 
Italian academicians, did not secure them from the censure of 
Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had 
been spent upon their work, were obliged to change its economy, 
and give their second edition another form, I may surely be con- 
tented without the praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain, 
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in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me?. I have pro- 
tracted my work till most of those whom I wished to please have 
sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds: 

I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear 
or hope from censure or from praise.” 


—Ep. Spectator. } 





“INFINITELY.” 
[To tue Eprror or rae “Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—May I appeal to your love of accurate English agains 
the common use in writing, as in speaking, of the word 
“infinitely ” as equivalent to “ considerably or “ indefixitely ”? 
—you write that “oil is infinitely less bulky than coal in pro- 
portion to the energy derived from it.” You write that “ the 
habitual loafer does infinite mischief.” In the first case you 
intend “considerably” and in the second case you can only 
mean that the mischief is indefinite, sometimes great, some- 
times no worse than this letter from your obedient servant, 
An Habitvuat Loaren or Necgssiry. 
|We stand corrected. Our use was a vulgarism. And yet 
we must not run into a taboo of this noble word. Swinburne 
uses it finely, accurately, and therefore without vulgarity, 
in the line, “In the infinite spirit is room for the pulse of 
an infinite pain.” There the use is exact, because it does not 
-mply mere magnitude.—Ep. Spectator. | 





WHAT AN “IDER”! 
: (To rue Epiror or THe “ Srectator."’] 

Srr,—In your last issue was a letter, signed “ Scot,” querying 
whether “ Murray’s Dictionary” is the “High Court of 
Letters.” May I say it still is the “ High Court of Letters,” 
and the “ Concise Oxford Dictionary” referred to is either 
not an abridgment of the larger work or is inaccurately 
printed? I here copy from “ Murray's Dictionary ” the direc- 
tions for the pronunciation of “ idea ”—aidi-a. 

ai = I, eye (ai), bind (baind). 

i= thief (pif), see (si). 

4 as in ameeba (Amiba). 
—I am, Sir, &., 


H. R. B. 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—Many will feel indebted to your correspondent “ Scot ” 
for pointing out this hardly credible cockney abomination in 
the “ Concise Oxford (!) Dictionary,” and thus saving them 
from the possibility of admitting that volume to their houses 
(as I was about to do). Perhaps it also gives “dy” and 
“lidy” as the right pronunciation of “day” and “lady.”— 
lan, Sir, &e., 
ENGLISHMAN AND OXONIAN 





[To tae Epitor or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—In reply to “Scot’s ” letter in the Spectator of March 30th 
on the above marking, I think the “ Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary” is perfectly right. If he will look again he will see that 
the long mark is extended over the “r,” not that both letters 
are to have the same emphasis, but only that the “r” is not to 
beignored. I think it is a very ingenious device for showing 
that there is a final “r” sound. The pronunciation of “ idea” 
is precisely the same as “dear,” and I think your corre- 
spondent would in this case hardly sanction the omission of the 
“r."—I am, Sir, &e., 
FREDERICK LONG. 





[To tue Epitor oF tHe “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—*“ Murray's Dictionary ”—I do not know anything about 
the “Concise Oxford Dictionary”—pronounces idea quite 
rightly, a trissyllable with no “r.” Does not “Scot” know 
the story of the professor and his class? The professor had 
said: “ Do not say, ‘I saw ra comet yesterday.’ Some young 
ladies are not free from errors of that sort.” To which a 
“young lady” replied: “I am astonished, professor. I had 
no idea rof it.” In the eighteenth century idea was most 
emphatically a trissyllable and real a dissyllable. But then 
words in conversation, and, I think, in literature, have lost, or 
are losing, a syllable. I should be glad to be proved wrong. 
Is not really , except by purists, pronounced rear-ly? Hood 
makes it rhyme with dearly. Crabbe pronounces real as a 
dissyllable—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 





| be made direct to Barclay and Co., 
| 19 Fleet Street, 





LONDON PARADE: NATIONAL RESERVE FUND. 





We have received the following sums for this Fund :— 


£ s. d. | 2s. a. 

J. St. Loe Strachey... .. 100 0 0) Lionel B. Wells ose ove lilo 
F. M. Sir Charies Brownlow, | W. M. Cooper * . 110 

G.C.B, -- 100 0 0 | Edward Hopkins .., ee ; 2 ® 
Miss Julia W edgwood + 1010 O | Captain F. Osborne.. : ee 
Lord Midleton . - 10 0 0} H.C, Irwin lle 
Sir John Wolfe Barry .» 10 0 0} Ernest Myers... 11¢ 
Philip Walker -- 10 0 0) Arthur F, Miller . lle 
Rt. Hon. Charles Booth |. 10 0 0 .-M. Sir Evelyn Wood 116 
Lt.-Col. Longstaff .., no wee Ww. Scoresby Routledge .., lilo 
C. B. Giles-Puller .., .» 10 © ©} The Rev. Arthur Galton .., live 
Charles Stewart .. 10 0 0 | Miss Roscoe ot 110 
W. Edgar Horne, M.P. . 10 0 0 | H. Gardner 2 i © 
Walter Evelyn Manners .. 10 © 0 | In Memoriam, J. B. W. lle 
W. Brittain Jones, C.S.1.... 10 0 0 | Weybridge Company of 
Captain Clive Behrens _..., 5 5 0| Surrey National Reserve 11 6 
James Spicer... ° see 5 5 0 | H. F. Bulman 110 
Henry Wazner ; ais 5 0 0 | Mrs. Benson Jowitt 116 
A. F. Wallace . 500 H. T. Hodgson 110 
Col. Rivett-Carnac, C.1.E. 5 0 0 “*Durovernum ” ° lig 
“In Memory of C, J. F. P.” 5 0 0 | Surgeon-Gen. Sir Lionel 
John D. Mayne out 500 Spencer... ove ove 8 ¢ 
R. H. Otter 3 3 0} “Lex” i ee se 11 0 
Douglas Owen 2 2 0| F. Anderson uae 000 110 
Lt.-Col. H. K. Gordou 2 2 0 | Walter H. Steward... 100 
C. A, Claremont 2 2 0 | Miss Amabel Head 1006 
Blanche E. Tristram 2 2 0 | Sir Henry Peto . 100 
Mrs. William Mozley 220 7 Gen, Sir Hallam Parr 1006 
F. Hue Williams 220 i. Lomax eco 100 
Lady Ryder 2 2 0 | Miss Florence Gray” ° 1006 
E. Vaughan Morgan ae 2 2 O | Henry Forde ... “ 1006 
Shadwo:rth H. Hodgson .., 2 2 0 | Mrs. Rivett-Carnac.., “ 100 
8. H. Ashton 2 2 0| R.E. Day sn oe 1006 
Shepherd Brothers 22 0;\G.F. Montgome ry _ 100 
Morris Hudson . oe 2 2 9. Col. G, Chrystie —_ 100 
Richardson Evans .., on 2 2 0 | Leslie Marzetti ane éeo 100 
B. E, Hammond 20 0) He any W.Lambd.., one Ww 0 
Mies C. C. Astley .. -« 8 © O| E. Day... : oe ne 5 0 
Miss Ella C. Sykes .., one ea sk 


Will those of our readers who are willing to subscribe to 
this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words * National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
Gosling’s Branch, 
who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are market 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY. 





EASTER SNOW.* 


(Written to the tune “Easter Snow”’ in Miss Honoria Galwey’s Collection 


of Irish Airs.) 


My jewel of the world, she sleeps so fast, 

She will not hear you, Spring wind, if you blow; 
So let you shake the blossoms of the thorn 

Till her bed is hidden deep in Easter snow. 


Bright jewel of my heart, she sleeps at last. 

O kind Earth, wrap her round in your brown shawl 
Sing soft to her and rock her in your arms, 

So she'll not be lonesome after me at all. 


I hear the childher laugh as they run past, 

They see their mother watching at the door ; 

It’s long I'll wait beside the lonely hearth, 

For there’s sorra child of mine will cross the floor, 


O thorn trees round her grave, now let you cast 
Your snow upon the place she takes her rest. 
The while I stay and cheat my heart with dreams 
That I’m holding her again upon my breast. 

W. M. Letts, 





° w hen the ‘blackthorn blossoms are falling the enten i peoy vegies call it Easter 


snow. 
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LECTURES ON POETRY.* 

Proressors to-day are many and multifarious, but it is a 
somewhat curious fact that “among the two liundred and fifty 
universities of the modern world” Oxford alone can claim to 
possess a Professor of Poetry. And, perhaps, it is well that 
it should be so. For if “neither gods,” as Horace tells us, 
“nor men, nor booksellers allow mediocrity in poets,” it 
is surely needful that those who talk about them ex cathedra 
should only be men of rare and exceptional endowments. A 
Professor of Poetry who was “ mediocre” or commonplace 
would be at once intolerable ; but happily no one can associate 
Mr. Mackail with either adjective, and he is in such favour 
even with “the booksellers ””—the sternest arbiters in Horace’s 
tripartite tribunal—that he has now added a third to his two 
previous volumes of published lectures. That it is equal 
to the former two—The Springs of Helicon and Lectures 
on Greek Poetry—it would, however, be venturesome to 
assert. There is the same abounding knowledge, the 
same insight, the same singular delicacy both of 
feeling and expression, but there is not the same 
unity of design. ‘The writer in these closing lectures seems, 
as it were, to have been “gathering up the fragments,” and 
the reader consequently finds himself partaking of such 
miscellaneous fare as “ Virgil and Virgilianism,” “ Arabian 
Lyric Poetry,” “The Divine Comedy,” “The Poetry of 
Oxford,” or an essay on “Imagination.” The dishes are all 
good, many of them indeed choice; but they are so diverse 
in character, and their succession is so rapid, that the effect 
is rather to tax digestion and render the judgment some- 
what confused just when it ought to be most delicate and 
discriminating ; for throughout these essays Mr. Mackail not 
only comments on actual poetry, but is also, it would seem, 
endeavouring—and it is the most subtle of literary problems 
—to disengage, as it were, from such actual poetry some 
conception of what “ poetry” is essentially and in itself. 

The Muse, in fact, during his later lectures has been 
perpetually perplexing the Professor. She has stood beside 
his Chair, and, while he was illustrating her charms, has 
constantly been interrupting him with questions about her 
soul. Or, to put it less figuratively, Mr. Mackail has been 
haunted by an obtrusive anxiety really to understand what 
it is he has been talking about. He desires to know what 
“poetry” is, not when it has embodied itself in a 
particular poem, but as a spiritual and shaping in- 
fluence, or, in Platonic language, as an “idea” by 
virtue of which. what would otherwise be verse becomes 
poetical. And this is a difficult matter to determine. 
For just as Augustine says somewhere, with regard to “ time,” 
that if he were not asked what time was he knew, but if he 
were asked he did not know, 30 it is with regard to poetry. 
A thousand attempts have been made to explain it. An early 
Father, for example, calls it “vinum daemonum,” a sort of devil’s 
brew distilled from words to destroy the judgment; Macaulay, 
somewhat in the same vein, says that it is “ the art of employ- 
ing words in such a manner as to produce an illusion on the 
imagination”; Wordsworth would have it to be “the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge, the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science ”; and Shelley, “the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest and 
best minds”; but itis obvious that these epigrams, of which 
Mr. Mackail collects many, in reality tell us almost nothing. 
Nor when Coleridge terms it “the best words in the best 
order,” or Dryden, “articulate music,” or Simonides, “a 
speaking picture,” are we one whit better off. And when 
Mr. Mackail enunciates the theory that “ just as the technical 
aut of poetry consists in making patterns out of language, so 
the vital function of poetry consists in making patterns 
out of life,’ he hardly seems to throw new light upon 
the subject. We all know that every poem exhibits 
some sort of “pattern,” varying from the elaborate 
design of a Pindarie ode to the simplicity of a nursery 
rhyme, and that verse is thus distinguished from prose; but 
what does he mean by saying that “the vital function of 
poetry ”’—that is, we presume, something by doing which it 





“* Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. Mackail, LL.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, London: Lcngmans and Co. (10s. 6d. 
wet.] 





proves itself to be poetry—“ consists in making patterns out 
of life” ? The phrase is repeated again and again—though in 
somewhat varying shapes—but nowhere does its author give 
a clear explanation of it. What, for example, is “life”? 
Sometimes he seems to mean human life, as when he says 
that “poetry is a pattern of life ... and condenses out of 
the flying vapours of the world an image of human perfec. 
tion,” although obviously there is much poetry-——the Ode to a 
Skylark, for instance, or Milton’s description of Satan as he 
rises from the burning lake—which is at once of the highest 
excellence and also almost wholly unconnected with either 
“ patterns” or “human life.” But, perhaps, he is generally 
thinking of all life, as it exists everywhere throughout 
the universe, so that it is in the whole scheme of things that 
poetry finds “the patterns, latent and implicit,” which it is its 
function to reveal. Yet, surely, if this be so, poetry is 
passing outside its own province to usurp that of history 
and science, of philosophy and theology, all of which are 
properly engaged in finding out “the patterns, latent 
and implicit,” in the great life of the universe, so that 
Mr. Mackail’s explanation rather confuses than defines, and 
we fail to see how he has improved on Shelley's statement 
that “poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the 
world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were not 
familiar,” which, though it adds little to our knowledge, is at 
least clear and simple. 

Mr. Mackail has, however, developed a strong tendency to 
be abstruse, for later on he is led to consider that “ larger and 
more profound view” which regards poetry not as a “ move- 
ment,” the progress of which can be traced historically, “ but 
as a substance, solid, continuous, and in a sense unchange- 
able,” which has “a more solid reality than can be claimed 
for anything else made or handled by mankind,” and may 
“ by a fertile and impressive analogy” be compared with that 
“Ether of Space” to which Clerk Mexwell and Sir Oliver 
Lodge assign almost infinite permanence and power. But 
such transcendental investigations exceed the range of 
ordinary minds, and we are compelled to consider a simpler 
instance of his love for abstract speculation, for, in dealing 
with the interesting question whether the hurry and com- 
plexity of modern life are likely to injure poetry, he writes 
thus: “If poetry be, as it is, a function of life, life at great 
complexity means poetry of greut range; life at high stress 
means poetry at high tension; life at great speed means 
poetry in rapid movement,” and he concludes that “the 
progress of poetry will follow and sustain the progress of 
life.” Yet surely this speculative judgment seems to run 
contrary to common feeling and experience. Life to-day in 
London, Paris, and New York is certainly “at high stress,” 
but does any one suppose that it therefore tends to create 
great poets? ‘Calm Peace and Quiet,” “retired Leisure, that in 
trim gardens takes his pleasure,” “‘ the mute Silence,” and com- 
panionship with “the Cherub Contemplat’o1”—these are what 
poets sought in the past, but it is amid telegraphs and telephones 
in express trains and amid the roar of Threadneedle Street 
that the poetry of the future will, it seems, find a higher 
tension and so, presumably, a higher life. For ourselves we 
doubt it. Poetry is, we think, at its best and most at home 
when it deals chiefly with what is simple, elemental, natural. 
At times, no doubt, it tricks itself out with ornaments borrowed 
from art, science, and philosophy, or seeks to evolve out of 
the turmoil of modern life some novel and even surprising 
harmony, but great poetry, the poetry which is approved 
by “the secure judgment of the whole world,” is such just 
because it springs from those feelings-which are not induced 
by the complex conditions of an artificial civilization, but are 
common to humanity everywhere and in all ages. And it is 
just these deep and primitive emotions which, amid the stress 
of modern life and in the absorption of its innumerable 
outward interests, tend inevitably to become feebler and 
less active. To-day the hurly-burly and endless agitation 
that surround us distract and do not intensify that inward 
and meditative mood in which poetry, like religion, has its 
secret and untroubled source. Could, for instance, any man 
have written the Book of Job amid the uproar of a metropolis? 
Think of the setting which the unknown author of that 
supreme poem gives to his work: “So they sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and none spake 
a word unto him.” And it was then, after sitting motionless 
beneath heaven and the stars for seven days and seven nights 
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that Job “opened his mouth” in words which have in them 
the very soul and essence of the highest poetry. There was no 
life at “ great complexity,” nothing of what we call “high 
stress,” and certainly nothing of “rapid movement” among 
the conditions which then prevailed “in the land of Uz,” but 
that old poet had, we think, a truer sense of the surroundings 
in which poetry is born that are indicated in this volume. 

But we are ourselves being lured into those morasses of 
speculation in which Mr. Mackail, like every one else, can at 
best but flounder. Like “ life,’ or “time,” or “ music,” or 
“beauty,” so, too, “poetry” admits of no final explanation. 
We can all speculate; but we can never know. And the pity 
of it is that Mr. Mackail, who struggles to be a philosopher, 
was born to be a critic. As a true critic, that is, as an inter- 
preter of actual poetry, he has hardly an equal. All through 
these lectures when he deals with poetry, not as an idea, but as 
something realized, whatever he touches he illuminates. He 
teaches us to distinguish between gold and tinsel; he makes us 
see where we were blind and feel where before we were dull. 
And that is what a Professor of Poetry should do, leaving it to 
the schoolmen to define the undefinable. 





EARLY NAVIGATION IN THE INDIAN OCEAN.* 
‘THE Philadelphia Commercial Museum and its secretary, Mr. 
Wilfred Schoff, deserve to be congratulated on this result of 
their scheme to provide a complete history of commerce. Mr. 
Schoff has given us an excellent translation of the Periplus, 
the first record of trading in the East in vessels owned and 
commanded by Westerners; and he has provided an apparatus 
of notes so full and learned as to forma kind of history of 
ancient commerce. Students of the history of geography will 
find this volume of the highest value, and lovers of historical 
curiosities will discover much in the notes to please them. We 
have only two complaints to make. The map, though good in 
its way, might well have been on a larger scale, and the 
volume would have been immensely improved by the addition 
of the twenty pages or so of the Greek text. As it is, Mr. 
Schoff has to be constantly transliterating the Greek words—a 
device which no scholar can regard with satisfaction. 

We know nothing about the author of the Periplus, but we 
an guess that he was an Egyptian Greek, a merchant living at 
Berenice, on the western coast of the Red Sea, and that he had 
made the journey he describes, at any rate as fur as Cape 
Comorin. Mr. Schoff, after an elaborate and convincing 
argument, gives the date of the work approximately as a.p. 60. 
For long the Pheenicians and the Arabs had held a monopoly 
-of the Indian trade, jealously -concealing the actual source of 
the chief wares. Oriental goods were brought by the Indian 
merchants to Socotra or Cape Guardafui, and there redis- 
tributed to Egyptian and Greek traders. The result was 
that Rome had only a vague idea whence came some of her 
costliest merchandise. A curious instance is the case of 
cinnamon. The Roman world, including the author of 
the Periplus, believed that it came from the Somali 
coast. But cinnamon never grew there. It came from 
the mountains of India, and was only transhipped at 
Guardafui. And it was common knowledge that mala- 
+athron, famed in the history of ointments, came from 
India, and yet malabathron is the leaf of the tree of which 
<innamon is the bark. In the first century Rome was 
anaking a strenuous bid for the sea-borne trade of the East, 
and the Arab monopoly was falling before her activities. A 
Roman, one Harpalus, had discovered the periodic changes 
of the Indian monsoon, and so opened up the way to a 
direct deep-sea voyage from Aden to India. The present 
author knows about Harpalus’s discovery and explains it; 
‘hut he gives the coastwise voyage also. He takes us down 
the western shore as far as Zanzibar, and round the 
eastern shore to the Ganges and the Malay Peninsula. His 
work is the first Admiralty sailing directions ever issued, and he 
tells of the exports and imports of each place in the style 
of a Consular Report. For his age he is remarkably shrewd 
and well-informed, He makes no strain upon our credulity, 
and he has grasped many geographical facts which the 
Western world forgot for centuries. So deep is the change- 
lessness of the East that not a few of his notes are still 
accurate. 


* The Periplus of the Erythrezan Sea: Travel. and Trade: the Indian Ocson by 
a Merchant of the First Ce ntury. 
by Wilfred H, Schoff. 


Translated from the Greek and Annotated 


London: Longmansand Co, (7s, 6d. net. } 


Coasting down the western shore of the Red Sea, we pass 
Ptolemais, the present Port Sudan, to which the ivory was 
brought from the Nubian forests. Then came Adulis, a very 
important harbour, which is now represented by Massowa. 
Berbera, the modern starting-place of the Somaliland caravans, 
is called Malao, All these ports, according to our author, 
exported cinnamon, but he did not realize that such cinnamon 
came from much farther afield—probably, Mr. Schoff thinks, 
from as far off as Burma and China. It is curious to reflect 
through how many hands this spice must have passed 
before it reached the Roman kitchens. The imports men- 
tioned are curiously modern—shoddy, coarse jeans, cheap 
jewellery. The wants of the half-civilized are much the same 
all through history. One of the exports mentioned is 
“honey from the reed called sacchari”—the first 
reference in European history to sugar as an article 
of commerce. Like cinnamon it came from India. 
The author takes us round Guardafui and some con- 
siderable distance down the east coast of Africa. It 
was pre-eminently the Arab sphere at the date of the 
Periplus and for centuries before. Mr. Schoff seems to err in 
his note on this passage, for he says that Dr. Maciver has 
“conclusively” upset the theory of the Sabw#o-Pheenician 
origin of the Zimbabwe ruins. Most people, we think, would 
agree that Mr. Hall’s Prehistoric Rhodesia provides a final 
answer to Dr. Maciver. Zanzibar is described, and the last 
port mentioned is Rhapta, which may be the modern Kilwa. 
After that we read: “The unexplored ocean curves round to 
the west, and, running along by the regions to the south of 
Ethiopia and Libya and Africa, it mingles with the western 
sea.” The ancients knew that Africa could be circum- 
navigated, but Europe had no notion of the length of its 
southward extension till the Portuguese discoveries in the 
fifteenth century. 

There was not much for the commercial traveller to record 
on the eastern side of the Red Sea. Fish-eaters, cave-dwellers, 
and wandering Bedouins gave little opportunity to the merchant. 
But once through the Straits we reach the frankincense 
country, especially the Hadramaut Valley, where between the 
desert hills and the sea the world’s output of the commodity 
was gathered. The world of to-day still gets its small stock 
of incense here, for Arab vessels carry it to Bombay and 
Aden. It was the most valuable merchandise in the ancient 
world, and for several thousand years nations contended for 
the control of its supply ground. When freights were high 
and population relatively small a merchant made his money 
by carrying high-priced objects of luxury which took up little 
room. Nowadays the profits of trade come oftener from 
cheap articles of universal consumption. The author gives 
a good description of the Persian Gulf and the curious coast 
of Makran, You may know the mouth of the Indus, he says, 
by the presence of great serpents which come out to meet 
you. The dragons of the Makran coast have been famous 
ever since Alexander’s army marched along it. 

The description of India is full, and on the whole very 
accurate—at least for the western side. One of the chief 
imports from Europe was the red coral of the Western 
Mediterranean, which, according to Pliny, was as highly 
prized in India as were pearls at Rome. There was alsoa 
very large import of bullion, for there was considerable profit 
on the exchange. Readers of Tacitus will remember the 
rescript of Tiberius in which he condemned the drain of specie 
from Rome. Pliny calculated that India received annually 
between four and five millions in gold and silver coin, and 
that the products which she gave in return were sold in Rome 
at one hundred times their original cost. The result, of course, 
was that in time the Roman currency was degraded and 
ultimately repudiated. Among the exports recorded an 
interesting entry is “ Seric-skins.” This means that even in 
the first century sables and other Siberian furs were sent over- 
land through Turkestan to the Indus’ mouth—a trade which 
flourished almost up to our own days. By way of the Indus, 
too, came silk yarn from China. The ordinary silk trade route 
was through Turkestan and Parthia, but it was precarious 
at its best, and Rome and, later, Byzantium were always 
trying to reach China direct. It was not till Justinian’s day 
that two monks succeeded in bringing back silkworms’ eggs, 
and so introducing silk culture into Europe. One of the most 





lucrative exports was pepper, in which Roman cookery 
' delighted, and which fetched in the capital something like ten 
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shillings a pound. Huge profits were made in it, and it 
formed, Mr. Schoff thinks, about three-fourths of the average 
west-bound cargo. When the Romans bought off Alaric part 
of the price was 3,000 pounds of pepper. 

Once round Cape Comorin our author grows vaguer. He 
thinks that Chryse er the Malacca Peninsula— which he 
believed to be an island—lay just opposite the Ganges’ mouth. 
He knows, however, that to the north lay a land called This 
with a great inland city called Thine. This can only be the 
Chinese state Ts‘in, with its capital Hien-yang. From it, he 
says, raw silk was exported through Bactria to the mouths of 
the Indus and the Ganges. He describes the Tibetan caravans 
and the markets of the Himalayan valleys. Beyond this his 
knowledge does not go. “The regions beyond,” he says 
with the finality of the early geographer, “ure either difficult 
of access, because of their excessive winters and great cold, or 
else cannot be sought out, because of some divine influence of 
the gods.” 





WITH THE TURKS IN TRIPOLIL* 
TIME’s revenges are very plainly illustrated in Mr. Bennett's 
book. Here is a former Radical member of Parliament exalt- 
ing the Turks in a manner that might have made Mr. Glad- 
stone’s blood run back in his veins, abusing the cynicism of 
Liberal foreign policy and talking of Italy as though, what- 
ever her temporary aberration, she had never stood for 
principles which have made liberty-loving Englishmen thrill 
with emotion. To most men of Mr. Bennett’s temperament 
the virtues of the Turks date from the establishment of the 
Constitution. Our own sympathy with the better side 
of the new Turkish régime is, we hope, not less than 
Mr. Bennett’s; but, surely, impartial observers must admit 
that there ure many blemishes on constitutional govern- 
ment as it is now practised in the Turkish Empire— 
the terribly harsh treatment of the non-Moslem peoples, 
for example, and the complicity of the Young Turks 
in such a tragedy as the Adana massacre. These things, 
we know, have nothing directly to do with Mr. Bennett's 
narrative of life in the Turkish camp in Tripoli, but 
we hold that, nevertheless, his knowledge of them should 
have coloured his reflections when he writes as though Turks 








represent the light and Italians the darkness. No one who 
has had experience of Turks ona campaign will doubt, on 
the other hand, a single word that Mr. Bennett writes 
about their hospitality, simplicity, patienc>, and good 
fellowship as soldiers. 

Although we do not trust Mr. Bennett’s judgment it is still 
possible to admire his adventurous spirit and to be attracted 
by his personality. His errors are always errors of chivalry 
off its balance. Because the Italians acted with rashness 
and want of forethought in their Tripoli policy—which we 
ourselves have deplored as much as any one—he appears to 
think that a quarrel has been fastened on our Foreign Office, 
and that we ought to have rushed in to protect the Turks 
from attack. The only definite grievance which he asserts 
that Great Britain has, however—and this is unsupported by 
exact evidence—is the losses suffered by the Maltese in Tripoli. 
If British subjects have suffered losses we trust that the 
Foreign Office has and will continue to have the good sense | 
to try to secure reparation without making war. We 
eannot follow the author's argument at all. And it is 
surely very curious that such heroic lamentations and protests 
nearly always come from the political party which is inclined 
to cut down the means of prosecuting quarrels with other 


nations. Perhaps Mr. Bennett does not still belong to that 
party. He writes as though he did not. In any case he urges 


his countrymen to take sides with the Turks against Italy. 
Even our airmen are urged to abandon their “fooling about 
Brooklands or Hendon” and take to “ flights over the desert ” 
in aid of the Turks. But surely he is wrong in saying that 
no British hospital work is being done in aid of the Turks. 
We understand that there is a British Red Crescent Mission. 

Mr. Bennett writes in the early part of his book of the 
extraordinary hallucinations in Italy about the resources of 
Tripoli. When Lord Salisbury in the eighties was discussing 
the prospect of Italy acquiring Tripcli, he said that Italy 
should not shoot till the stag came well within range of the 
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| had been killed in their attempt to escape from the town. 


sportsman’s gun, and he also spoke with his gentle irony of 
the Sahara being “ rather light soil.” Mr. Bennett emphasizes 
the poverty of the country, and can see nothing but dis- 
appointment and unremunerative expenditure for Italy. No 
doubt he is right. The ancient Romans made the land 
blossom with a wonderful system of water collection and 
distribution. That might be reproduced, of course, but how 
could it pay now that cheap and rapid ocean transport has 
fundamentally changed all the conditions of classical times # 
Later in the book Mr. Bennett refers to the existence of 
mineral wealth in the country. This might be important, 
but he cannot do more than refer to the fact that the Turks 
believe minerals to exist and have refused either to develop 
them themselves or to allow any one else to do so. 

Mr. Bennett is insufficiently informed about the oceupa- 
tion of Sollum by Great Britain. It is true that at 
the first blush Italians were disposed to be greatly 
chagrined at the acquisition of this deep-water harbour 
by Great Britain without the trouble of fighting for it; 
but they soon admitted not only that it had been all 
tke time within the proper area of British control, but that to 
have it occupied and policed by Great Britain would actually 
serve the interests of Italy by stopping the irregular passage 
of fighting men and the transport of arms into the Turkish 
camps. The Italian Government did not dream of sharing 
or encouraging public criticism of the British action. 

Perhaps the most important statement in the book is the 
assertion, continually repeated, that there is absolutely no 
quarrel or friction between the Arabs and Turks, and that 
there is likely to be none. Mr. Bennett estimates that there 
are 100,000 Arabs in Tripoli who in the last resort would be 
willing to bear arms. He does not know anything definite 
apparently of the intentions of the Senussi, but he quotes the 
statement of one of his informants that a call to arms by the 
Senussi would be answered by scores of thousands of Moslems, 
“not only from the remote regions of the South, but from 
Tunis and E,ypt.” 

Mr. Bennett accepts the stories of massacres by Italians, 
but on the evidence of his own eyes he is more concerned with 
the bombardment of coast towns. Thus he writes :— 

“ At Zouara and elsewhere the Italian warships have again and 
again shamefully violated the rule that forbids the bombardment 
of unfortified towns. As I rode through the streets I saw the 
marks of the devastation wrought by the projectiles. The 
Bimbashi’s former home in the town—the only house with more 
than one storey—had been absolutely wrecked by the impact of 
at least twenty shells, as its height rendered it an easy target. 
The bases of two of these shells I saw in a neighbouring shop. 
They were portions of heavy projectiles marked ‘Lb. 98’ and 
made at Brescia. The Courts of Justice and three or four shops 
had been struck, the roof of the mosque was badly holed, and 
the school had collapsed into a mere stone-heap. It was difficult’ 
to discover what loss, if any, had been occasioned-by the shell-fire. 
The Italians, without giving notice of their intention, in accord- 
ance with civilized usage, suddenly opened fire on defenceless 


Arab houses, and I gathered that two or three women and children 
Many 
of these helpless creatures subsequently found shelter at Rigdalin, 
and, during my two visits to Zouara, the ordinary life of the town 
went on regardless of the warships’ fire. In the course of one of 
the latter bombardments a little black child playing amongst the 
palm-trees was instantly killed by a shrapnel bullet. Every 
variety of shell seems to have been employed by the enemy in 
these cowardly bombardments. I saw fragments of big 6-inch 


| shells, shrapnel, percussion shell, and armour-piercing projectiles ; 


and I found on the floor of my bedroom a number of large shrapnel 
bullets, three times the size of the bullets packed in an ordinary 
15-pounder shell. At a conservative estimate at least 500 pro- 
jectiles have been launched against this small Arab town and its 
barracks during the intermittent bombardments.” 


Mr. Bennett draws a sharp distinction between the Italiam 
private soldiers and their officers. He calls the former “ un- 
seasoned and neurotic,” but praises the devotion and gallantry 
of the latter, pointing to the remarkable disproportion of 
casualities among them. Of the evacuation of Ain Zara by 
the Turks Mr. Bennett writes :— 

“‘ Before the evacuation of Ain Zara, however, the field-guns im 
question were rendered useless to the enemy. The huge force of 
15,000 Italians never made the slightest move to cut off or harass 
the retiring Turks. What were their cavalry doing? Can one 
imagine that any European army, except the Italian, would have 
actually permitted a small body of opponents to retire over open 
ground without any attempt whatever to hamper the retreat by 
cavalry attacks? Instead of this the 15,000 warriors ‘rushed’ 
the empty camp and captured the abandoned guns, some beds, 
and other odds and ends of furniture.” 


Again, he writes of similar alleged inefficiency by the Italian 
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Navy, though we cannot help thinking that he ought to 
count such remarkable restraint, as is described in the 
following passage, for righteousness to the “cowardly” 


bombarders. 

“T have mentioned possibilities of danger from the Italians, 

but a very brief experience of the invaders has shown the 
Ottoman forces that they have very little to fear from the 
enemy along the coast track. Here is a road running for miles 
within a few hundred yards of the sea, over which the Italian 
warships steam without the slightest fear of interruption. Never- 
theless day by day caravans slowly make their way along the 
desert flats and troops march hither and thither, all within sight 
and easy range of the cruisers and destroyers which patrol the 
coast west of Tripoli. What a pitiable spectacle of inefficiency— 
not to use a harsher word! A first-class European navy, engaged 
in a conflict with an enemy of numerical inferiority almost absurd, 
feebly allows a caravan route to continue open under its very eyes 
without any attempt worthy of the name to destroy so important 
a line of communication.” 
We find it, indeed, difficult to reconcile Mr. Bennett’s angry 
condemnation of the coast bombardments with sucha sentence 
as this: ‘‘ Nobody along the shore cared twopence about these 
ridiculous bombardments, which rarely hit anything in par- 
ticular and never hurt anybody.” Mr. Bennett gives the 
following account of what he says was the only attempt to 
interrupt the Turkish lines of communication on the North. 
The Italians were landed on the beach at Zouara from two 
cruisers. 

“Moussa Bey had infused some measure of discipline into his 
Arabs, and there they lay in the dunes, their fingers itching to 
fire on the invaders. The first detachment was commanded by an 
officer’ and carried trenching tools. The launch made two other 
journeys, and the three boat-loads, some 150 men all told, 
advanced cautiously from the beach. The officer led the way, 
and continually stopped to survey the plain and the distant hills 
with his field-glasses. Just as the landing party commenced to 
climb the dunes the Arabs-opened fire. The officer, badly 
wounded, fell on his knees, and a second bullet killed him 
outright. The effect om the Italians was striking. The 150 
men simply turned tail and bolted in utter confusion to the beach, 
hotly followed by 34 Arabs, who could no longer be restrained 
from pursuit. The sailors managed to carry off the body of their 
officer and six killed or wounded comrades, but they left on the 

sand 50 picks and shovels, 300 cartridges and a number of sailors’ 
eaps. One Arab was wounded by a bullet which pierced his check 
and smashed his jawbone.” 

We must say that though we find ourselves in continual 
conflict with Mr. Bennett’s conclusions his book is a most 
readable account of camp life, and contains excellent evidence 
of the habit unattached Englishmen have of turning up at the 
seat of trouble, goodness knows how and goodness knows 
why. Some of these soldiers of fortune seem to have put a 
heavier tax on Turkish hospitality than their assistance was 
worth. As to the future of the war Mr. Bennett says that 
the Turks desire nothing more than that the Italians should 
land in Asia Minor. In that case they think an indemnity 
will ultimately have to be paid, not by themselves, but by the 
Italians. 

But though Mr. Bennett’s book is readable, we would warn 
our readers very strongly against accepting its implied con- 
clusions that the right is all on the side of the Turks and the 
wrong on that of the Italians. The Italian case has not yet 
been put for English readers, or put very indifferently, but 
that is no proof that it does not exist. When it is put a 
good many people who are now strongly pro-Turk will 
realize that it-is always wise to hear both sides before one 
makes up one’s mind. 





THE OLD BUDDHA.* 
For some years to come the inevitable disorganization of 
China, her travail and perils of change, must continue to 
afford material for many writers and a subject of absorbing 
interest for every student of social and political economics. 
The spectacle of this vast mass of anachronisms suddenly 
impelled to adapt itself to an entirely new environment 
presents, indeed, features without parallel in the history of 
mankind; the soul of a people that has brooded through long 
centuries of isolation is to be changed, it seems, like a 
garment by the magic of new names and the sudden col- 
Japse of a dynasty outworn. The works of European writers 
who have witnessed the passing of the Manchu and the birth 
of the Republic during the past half-year display, for the 
most part, a sympathetic enthusiasm for Young China’s 


"Two Years in the Forbidden City. By Princess Der Ling. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, [10s, 6d. net. 








aspirations; a pathetic belief in the vision of this ancient 
people passing, without preparation or training, in one splendid 
leap from medievalism to the forefront of modernity. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Utopian visions of a new heaven and a new earth, to 
be attained by the drafting of a Republican Constitution and 
a new code of laws, are apparently accepted as practical politics 
by many observers, the great gulf between constructive and 
destructive formule being overlooked in an infectious atmo- 
sphere of headlong enthusiasm. Even so it was in Turkey four 
years ago. But already there are evidences of a soberer judg- 
ment of men and events; the most optimistic observer is being 
compelled to recognition of that inexorable law which requires 
nations and individuals alike to reap as they have sown. The 
voices of yesterday spoke of peace and progress; those of 
to-morrow will assess the wages of ignorance, inefficiency, 
and indiscipline. The Empire that was held together, in 
extremis, by the statecraft of Tzii Hsi, last of the Manchus, 
is now given over to anarchy, its burden of misrule grievously 
increased by the swarm of greedy politicians, wind-fed 
students, and lawless soldiery who profess to represent the 
Chinese people. The books of to-day reflect the dream; those 
of to-morrow will confess the sad truth that before a 
nation is ready for self-government it must have learned self- 
discipline. 

From contemplation of the present condition of the Flowery 
Kingdom, from all its chaos of lawlessness and looting, we 
turn with melancholy relief to Princess Der Ling’s Two Years 
in the Forbidden City—a timely farewell glimpse of the 
Manchu Court’s life 1t Wan Shou Shan, the Summer Palace 
of Tzii Hsi. This charmingly naive and intimate description 
of the Old Buddba in the twilight days of the Dragon Throne 
(1903 to 1905) makes no pretence of adding anything to our 
knowledge of the political history of that period; it is essen- 
tially a human document, a picture of the great Empress, 
drawn from life by her first lady-in-waiting, without much art, 
perhaps, but without artifice ; an intelligent, sympathetic, and 
wholly delightful narrative. Here, in a series of vivid impres- 
sions, we see the fantastic shadow-play of the Chinese Court 
in its summer pleasaunce by the K’un Ming Lake; we see the 
polished surface of the mysterious life of the Forbidden City 
and catch glimpses of the dark shadows of human passion, 
lust, and greed that lurked beneath; behind the curtains of 
rigid etiquette we hear the laughter and the terrified whispers 
of a very human comedy. 

The personality of the authoress—exotie product of Manchu 
parentage and Parisian education—adds no little to the 
charm of her book: delightful and unexpected are the effects 
which the Old Buddha and the lady-in-waiting produce on 
each other. Here East and West meet on a common ground 
of femininity under conditions unusually picturesque; and the 
sang pur Oriental autocrat has much to ask and much to learn 
of the lady from Paris. It did not take long for the 
irresistible charm of the Old Buddha, that “ benign mother” 
side of her nature to which all testify who knew her, to win 
the heart of the daughter of Yii Keng, and “to make her so 
extremely happy there that even Paris pleasures went out of 
her memory entirely.” 

Tzii Hsi’s character, as depicted in these pages, confirms the 
judgment of the diarist, Ching Shan, comptroller of her house- 
hold, who attributed to her “all the courage of a man and more 
than the ordinary man’s intelligence” ; who also said that “when 
in a good mood she was the most amiable and tractable of 
women, but at times her rage was awful to witness.” Tzii Hsi, 
it is true, was evidently at pains to conceal from her lady-in- 
waiting the ruthless and vindictive side of her nature; to 
appear to her as the tender-hearted and benevolent Old 
Buddha, utterly incapable of the crimes of which malicious 
people had accused her. She seems, indeed, to have keenly 
resented the charges of barbaric cruelty brought against her 
by Europeans. It is possible that in her old age she repented 
her of these evils; but it is far more probable that this 
attitude was merely one of many manifestations of her 
infinite capacity for deceiving herself and others. The 
ladies-in-waiting are frequently instructed in the gentle 
art of bamboozling the foreigner: 

“Tam sorry you have to eat standing” (says Tzii Hsi on one 
occasion), “ but I cannot break the law of our great ancestors. 
Even the young Empress cannot sit in my presence, I am sure 
the foreigners must think we are barbarians to treat our Court 
ladies in this way, and I don’t wish them to know anything about 
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our customs. You will see how differently I act in their presence, 
so that they cannot see my true self.” 


And, again, when making kindly arrangements for the 
reception of Miss Carl (who visited the Palace to paint her 
portrait for the St. Louis Exhibition) the Old Buddba says 
to her lady-in-waiting :— 

“ We can treat her as a prisoner without her knowing it, but it 
will all depend on your mother, your sister, and yourself to act 
for me in this matter. Each of you will have to play your part 
very carefully, and I mine also.” 

Even in this intimacy of her private life, in her pastimes 
and domestic affairs, Tzii Hsi displayed those Napoleonic 
qualities which made her for half a century the unchallenged 
ruler of China, and she suffered, like Napoleon, from the 
defects of those very qualities. Prudent in counsel, of many 
devices, her ambition and her curiosity were alike insatiable. 
Autocrat to her finger-tips, she loved to play Madame Sans- 
géne; her extraordinary mastery of detail led her often into 
undignified fussiness ; her love of luxury and display struggled 
with a very bourgeois instinct of housewifely thrift. Beneath 
her tenderness for birds and flowers and dogs, beneath her 
lovable and gentle ways, lurked memories and possibilities of 
elemental passions untamed. All these things stand out 
clearly from the narrative of Princess Der Ling, and with 
them many a delightful vignette of that strange life of the 
Forbidden City which has now passed for ever. Take, for 
instance, this picture of a spring cleaning in the Palace :— 

“ Everything had to be taken down and thoroughly overhauled, 
and all the images, pictures, furniture, and everything else were 
subjected to a thorough scrubbing. Her Majesty again consulted 
her book in order to choose a lucky day on which to commence 
these operations, finally choosing the twelfth day as being most 
favourable. As we hadall received our orders previously, we com- 
menced early on the morning of the twelfth. Several of the Court 
ladies were told off to take down and clean the images of Buddha 
and prepare new curtains for them. The rest of the cleaning was 
done by the eunuchs. I asked Her Majesty whether I was to clean 
her jewellery, but she answered that as nobody but herself ever 
wore it it didn’t need cleaning.” 

And this description of a New Year's entertainment :— 


“The evening was spent in music and enjoyment, and was 
carried on right through the night, none of us going to bed. At 
Her Majesty’s suggestion we commenced gambling with dice, Her 
Majesty providing each of us with money, sometimes as much as 
$200. She told us to be serious about it, and to try and win, but 
of course we took good care not to win from Her Majesty. When 
Her Majesty began to tire, she stopped the game and said: ‘ Now, 
all this money I have won I am going to throw on the floor, and 
you girls can scramble for it.’ We knew that she wanted to see 
some fun, so we fought for it as hard as we could.” 


Small wonder that Tzii Hsi believed her life to be far more 
interesting and eventful than that of Queen Victoria. 





MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Mr. RusseEtu’s readers will, we think, like him least when 
he takes them into politics. He may be right or wrong in his 
opinions—he talks, we see, of our “crimes and follies in 
Egypt,” and he isa Single-Chamber man on the ground that 
there is now no danger of party legislation (!)—but he fails in 
good temper and courtesy. He speaks, for instance, of the 
clergy as his “most unscrupulous opponents,” emphasizing 
the charge by “excepting from the general indictment” one 
single name. Politics, of course, occupy a considerable part 
of the book, but there is plenty of matter into which they do 
not intrude and in which much that is pleasant and interest- 
ing will be found. First comes an account of early days, 
spent mostly at Woburn, with a highly amusing dis- 
course on the doctors of the old school and the new. 
“We will continue the bark and linseed,” was the 
style of Dr. Parker Peps of the mid-Victorian era: “I know 
the peroxide dressing is rather beastly, but I'd stick it another 
day or two if I were you,” says Tom Guy, a present-day 
practitioner. This is @ propos of weak health in boyhood 
which brought about our author's entry at Harrow as a house- 
boarder, the Harrow chapter beginning with a warm 
eulogy on Dr. Montagu Butler and a fine appreciation of 
IF. W. Farrar, an inspiring teacher and a preacher whose 
“gorgeous rhetoric” held his young hearers spellbound. 
Whatever their elders may think, this is the speech that 
vanquishes the young. There is an excellent appreciation of 


* One Look Back. By the Rt. Hon. George W. E. Russell. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co, [10s. 6d. net.] 











Westcott, whose last two years as Composition Master to the 
Sixth coincided with Mr. Russell’s first two at school, 
Altogether he seems to have been fortunate in his teachers, 
even though one of them was the man to whom he ironically 
gives the pseudonym of Stick to right, at Harrow a bachelor, 
at Brighton a married man—he had married a housemaid, 
We could wish that the “ Harroviana” and “Oxoniana” had 
been longer than they are. When Mr. Russell quotes from 
Thorold Rogers the couplet 

“When ladling butter from a large tureen 

See blustering Freeman butter blundering Green,” 

he might have added : 

“ And largely ladling from alternate tubs 

Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs.” 

This suggests the chapter on “ Literature,” which will be 
found well to repay perusal. Mr. Russell says that his early 
style—he acquired a style very early—was “ludicrously 
rhetorical.” It is a curious coincidence that the most 
“ludicrously rhetorical” writing in English literature was 
that of William Russell (1746-1794) in his History of Modern 
Europe. 





AN AMERICAN PUBLISHING HOUSE.* 
“A THRIFTY but rather unprogressive provincial town of 
sixty thousand inhabitants” is Mr. J. H. Harper's description 
of New York as it was a hundred odd years ago. Thither in 
the year 1810 came a lad of sixteen, James Harper by name, 
son of a house carpenter in Middle Village, Long Island, who 
made up his living by working a small farm and keeping a 
small shop. The boy had made a hero of Benjamin Franklin, 
and chose printing as his occupation. Two years or so later a 
second brother, John, took up the same trade. In 1817, when 
John had served his apprenticeship, the two started in 
business for themselves. In the August of that year they 
printed for a New York publisher an edition of Seneca’s Morals, 
the compositors who served the press being two other 
brothers, Joseph Wesley and Fletcher, who by this time had 
been apprenticed to the firm. Its first independent venture 
was Locke on the Human Understanding. Wesley joined the 
house in 1823. A delightful little story is told of this event. 
The young man had been living with his father, and had been 
charged, somewhat to his surprise, full price for his board. 
When the proper time came the father handed over the 
accumulated money to his son. He was to set up in business 
with it. Accordingly he bought a partnership in his brothers’ 
house. Fletcher joined it in 1825, and so it became “four 
square,” rerpdywvos kvev Ysyou one may say. “ Which of you is 
the Harper and which are the Brothers?” some one asked. 
“ Either one is the Harper, the rest are the Brothers,” was the 
reply. Seldom, indeed, has any business house been built on 
such a firm foundation of intelligence and integrity. No one 
who reads the story told in this volume can wonder that in 
1877, when the youngest and last survivor of the four 
passed away, the humble enterprise of fifty years before 
had become one of the great publishing houses of the 


world. As we follow the story of how this came 
about we find many things of keenly competing 
interest. The literary relations of England and America 


claim, here at least, the first place. Harpers had much to do 
with international copyright, achieved, not, perhaps, in ideal 
shape, in 1891, after a struggle of more than half a century. 
Charlies Dickens had it in his mind when he came in 1842, 
but found that things were not ripe. But Harpers had 
anticipated it by agreements with English authors for 
advanced sheets, for which they were willing to pay notable 
prices. “George Eliot” received £1,700 for one novel, and 
Dickens £1,250 for Great Expectations. The camaraderie 
of the New York publishers favoured the arrangement; the 
legal settlement was brought on, we imagine, by competition 
elsewhere. We cannot wholly pass by the story of the great 
fire of 1853, a frightful disaster—a loss of nearly a million 
dollars against an insurance of two hundred thousand—met 
with magnificent courage. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Or the two articles on the coal strike in the Nineteenth 
Century the more enlightening is that of Mr. George Blake 











* The House of Harper. By J.lienry Harper. London: Harper and Brothers 
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Walker. That the minimum wage must make for unemploy- 
ment is clearly brought out in the following argument. 
“If the minimum is more than the value of the work of 
the inferior workman, he must cease to be employed, and 
from bis point of view he undoubtedly suffers a very 
grievous hardship; for while at present he earns what he 
ean, and is thankful to earn it, under a _hard-and-fast 
minimum wage he would be precluded from earning less 
than the minimum.” The results of the experiment of the 
Prussian Government in nationalizing the mines are shown to 
be costly to the Government and disastrous to the German 
consumer; but such an experiment would be even more 
disastrous to us, as Great Britain is gradually losing ground 
in markets where a few years ago we had a practical 
monopoly. The situation is thus summed up :— 

“The ultimate person who must pay for higher wages or less 
work for the collier is the consuming public, and the prosperity of 
Britain has been built up on cheap coal. Can the public pay much 
more than it is paying? Possibly by adopting more economical 
ways of utilizing the heat-values of coal it may be able to get 
more work out of a given quantity of coal than it does at present, 
and in this way save itself. But by making less coal do more 
work, it will be pro tanto diminishing the demand for the collier’s 
product, and more particularly for the higher-priced coals, since 
the cheaper and smaller varieties are just those which are most 
suitable for gasification. Thus the average price of coal from the 
seller’s point of view may be affected in a downward direction, and 
the ability to pay higher wages correspondingly decreased. We 
have, on the one hand, a demand for increased pay, negatived in 
the opposite direction by a shrinking market. These can only be 
reconciled, if they can be reconciled, by a reduced number of men 
earning a higher wage, and a correspondingly larger number of men 
out of employment and forced to earn their living in callings 
where the pay is not so good.” 


Mr. Walker concludes with some weighty remarks on the un- 
fortunate inability of the British working man to recognize the 
simple economic facts which govern the situation, including 
the prejudicial effect which the competition of cheap Japanese 
and Chinese coal, of water power, electricity, and mineral oil, 
must have on the coal trade of the future. “If their leaders 
do not know these facts they ought to know them, and if the 
blind lead the blind they must inevitably fall into the ditch, and 
not the colliers only, but the whole country with them.”—— 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr, seizing on the statement of one of the 
Miners’ Federation leaders, “We are the Government now,” 
which he uses as the heading of his article, contrasts the 
energy and foresight of the extremists with the apathy and 
shortsightedness of the Government. The strike, he contends, 
is not a genuine miners’ but a leaders’ strike, the men, out 
of clan feeling, lending themselves to the purposes of the 
Socialist or Syndicalist leaders of the Federation. The article 
is marred by some exaggeration—for example, the statement 
that some 3,000,000 men or more have been thrown out 
of work—and, though we hold no brief for the Govern- 
ment, Sir H. Seton-Karr’s account of their intervention 
as mere vote-catching is neither generous nor just, and 
has been to a considerable extent falsified by the events of 
the last fortnight. Mr. Noel Buxton’s views on the Parlia- 
mentary control of international relations are temperately 
expressed in his paper on “ Diplomacy and Parliament.” We 
may note that he urges the complete amalgamation of the 
Foreign Office and the diplomatic service, and a revision of 
the system which bars promotion from the consular to the 
diplomatic service, and reserves diplomacy to men of con- 
siderable private means. Mr. Erskine Childers in “The 
Real Issue in Ireland” impugns the accuracy of Mr. Cram- 
mond’s statistics, charges the Union with reducing Ireland to 
pauperism, and supports Ireland’s claim to complete respon- 
sibility for all her own expenditure and taxation. Finally he 
appeals to Ulstermen to consider what their loyalty to the 
Union is costing Great Britain in hard cash, and is going to 
eost in the future. “They have honestly believed that the 
Union is best for Ireland as a whole. Is it too much to ask 
them to sound the foundations of that belief in the light of the 
modern finance and the revelations it suggests?” Ulstermen, 
we are sure, are quite ready to accept that challenge without 
any misgivings as to the conclusions of such an inquiry. 
~——Major-General J. K. Trotter discusses the question of 
subalterns’ pay in a valuable paper, showing that they cannot 
live at home on their pay, and that even, on the basis of an 
allowance of £100 per annum, they can only avoid financial 
embarrassment by Spartan self-control. The suggestions 
that he makes to remedy the evil are judicious, but, as he 











observes, without the active and sympathetic support of the 
commanding officer no scheme can be successful——We may 
also notice Lady Blake’s interesting historical account of the 
Chinese Societies formed for the restoration of the native 
Ming Dynasty, and in particular the Hung League or Triad 
Society. 

“The Triple Entente and its Enemies ” in the National 
Review should be read in connexion with that on “Our 
Foreign Policy and its Reform” in the Contemporary. The 
writer in the Contemporary regrets our abandonment of the 
policy of “splendid isolation” for that of ententes, which are 
virtually alliances ; “Ignotus” in the National Review takes 
his stand on the dictum of Admiral Mahan that “the balance 
of power no longer exists.” It is because of this prodigious 
disturbance in Continental conditions, “Ignotus” maintains, 
that Britain has been forced out of her so-called “splendid 
isolation.” He also notes the inconsistency between the pacific 
declarations of the critics of the Foreign Office and their advo- 
cacy of a menacing policy towards Russia. Mr. F. E. Smith, 
M.P., supports the proposals of the National Service League as 
the best way of rendering the Territorial system really efficient. 
He lays stress on the importance of four months’ consecutive 
and initial training, but admits, in conclusion, that the crux 
of the problem is the attitude of the new urban democracy. 
“Their whole-hearted assent to any scheme of universal 
service must be secured if that scheme is ever to be created, 
and certainly if ever it is to endure. It would be futile to 
deny that a vast amount of work of a purely propagandist 
character remains to be done in the great towns before 
the problem will be ripe for its material solution.” 
Colonel Callwell’s paper on “Some Current Misconceptions 
on Invasion” is chiefly aimed at exploding the analogy main- 
tained to exist between the invasion of Tripoli and an attempt 
to invade the United Kingdom. We have only space to note 
two interesting points in his able argument, viz., the fact that, 
“in spite of electrical communications and newspapers and 
the advanced social conditions to-day, a great country like 
Italy can make preparations for an expedition on a compara- 
tively large scale in time of peace without the fact leaking 
out”; and, secondly, that “if our Navy renders any form of 
military attack upon the country other than a raid by a 
small force impossible, then the Government is incurring 
a serious responsibility in wasting national resources upon 
a home-defence army far in excess of requirements.” 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland describes the genesis of the present 
financial combination at Peking of “the six Powers whose 
interests are predominant in China,” distinguishing between 
“those Powers whose foreign policies guide and control the 
operations of their financiers abroad and those which are more 
or less controlled by their financiers.” In the latter category, 
so far as China is concerned, he places England conspicuously 
first, and in general expresses his sorrowful amazement that 
the British Government “continues to place large dis- 
cretionary powers in the hands of financiers avowedly in close 
partnership with Berlin, permitting British rights to be bar- 
tered away and British prestige to be lowered for the possible 
benefit of irresponsible corporations and their cosmopolitan 
supporters.” He applauds the policy of those Powers which 
marry diplomacy and finance instead of divorcing them as we 
do out of fidelity to our “fetiches of Free Trade and non- 
interference.” We must content ourselves with briefly out- 
lining Mr. Bland’s argument. His intimate knowledge of 
China entitles him to a respectful hearing, but he has not 
converted us to a belief in the bagman-diplomat. 
“Pollio’s” article on “Strikes and the Australian Remedy” 
starts with the frank statement that “the whole history of 
the Australian coal strike makes it impossible to draw any 
rational comparison between it and the British strike.” Com- 
pulsory arbitration was feasible in Australia because it had 
public opinion behind it, including the Labour leaders, and 
it has proved efficacious, according to “ Pollio,” because it 
has been backed by Protection. He sums up the situation 
as follows :— 


“Australians have devised a substitute for strikes which is 
proving effective under Australian conditions. Those conditions 
are essential to its efficiency. They may be all wrong, undesirable, 
‘un-English,’ a violation of every sound economic law. Or they 
may be right for us and wrong for you. However that may be, 
they carry the substitute with them, and it is useless without 
them. As long as England insists on free imports she must accept 
strikes also. If she wants effective compulsory arbitration—if, for 
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that matter, she wants to be again a real nation, and not a collec- 
tion of self-conscious classes—she will find it worth her while to 


try Tariff Reform.” 

——Mr. Austin Dobson contributes one of his fascinating 
eighteenth-century studies on William Mason, Gray's bio- 
grapher, reminding us of Boswell’s acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to Mason’s excellent method and Horace Wal- 
pole’s equally significant tribute; Miss Frances Pitt writes 
pleasantly on “ Rooks,” and Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.P., dis- 
cusses “ The Command of the Air,” criticising the inadequacy 
of the War Office pregramme and condemning the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of Colonel Seely towards British aeroplane 
manufacturers. 

Mr. William Brace, the Labour Member, writes on “The 
Mining Industry of Britain” in the Contemporary. The 
miners’ case for a minimum wage, he observes, is based on 
two main principles, the danger of the industry and the 
disabilities of the coal-getter. To illustrate the first or 
“moral” principle, as he calls it, he states that “each day the 
collieries in Britain work four men and boys are killed upon 
an average and five hundred are injured.” Mr. Brace attri- 
butes the unrest to “a lack of confidence among the workmen 
in the existing systems for regulating wages, and the convic- 
tion that, compared with the service they render, their reward 
is inadequate to give them that standard of living they 
have a right to expect.” While regarding the Minimum 
Wage Bill as a tentative measure he acknowledges the 
services of the Government to be of incalculable value 
to the miners. For the rest he is no believer in com- 
pulsory arbitration, he denounces Syndicalism and the 
“irritation” strike, and regards the general strike as “the 
most deadly weapon in the armoury of the workmen, to be 
used only as a last resurt to secure justice, and after every 
effort has been exhausted to win a fair settlement by negotia- 
tion and conciliation.” The nation, he considers, “may for 
its own protection ultimately find that as a business proposi- 
tion it must acquire the mines and railways as its own 
property.” But it must be “by purchase, not confiscation.” 
Again, “it is not the wish of the miners or their leaders to 
injure or reduce the earning power of the industry.” We 
have searched Mr. Brace’s article in vain for any indica- 
tion of the faintest conception on his part of the 
possibility that coal may not always be in the same 
demand as at present. He does not begin to realize the tre- 
mendous incentive that the coal strike has given to devices 
for its more economical use, as well as to the substitution of 
other fuels——‘“ Our Foreign Policy and its Reform” is an 
unsigned paper prepared on behalf of the Foreign Policy 
Committee, of which Lord Courtney of Penwith is President 
and Mr. L. T. Hobhouse Chairman of Committee. The burden 
of the writer’s complaint is that Sir Edward Grey, obsessed 
by fear of Germany, is actuated in his policy not so much by 
a desire to defend British interests as to maintain what he 
considers the balance of power of Europe. To that end he has 
let the enfente with France virtually develop into an alliance 
directed to the maintenance of the balance of power. Per contra, 
the Foreign Policy Committee want to disentangle England from 
European alliances, place our enfente on its original footing, 
and endeavour to supplement it by a similar understanding 
with Germany. The specific terms of such an enfente are 
borrowed from a German publicist, Dr. Nathan, and include 
“an agreement as to the extent of the armaments of either 
party.” The writer sagely adds, “We cannot of course say 
with certainty that an agreement with Germany is possible 
until we clearly know the mind of Germany.” It is a 
strange thing that the indispensable antecedent condition to 
the reform of our foreign policy as desired by the Foreign 
Policy Committee is not so much as mentioned from be- 
ginning to end of the article, though it is implicit in every 
line of it—the immediate appointment of a new Foreign 
Minister. If our foreign policy forthe past six years, as 
the writer contends, has been not only ungenerous and mis- 
guided, but highly dangerous, no improvement can be 
expected under Sir Edward Grey, whom the writer charges 
with yielding to Russia simply in order to accumulate “a 
certain amount of good-will which might later be of use to 
us in a quarrel with Germany.”——Mr. Horwill sends an 
informing paper on “ Anglo-American Arbitration,” showing 
how the mortmain of the clause in the 1787 Constitution, 
which secured to the Senate its control of the treaty-making 








power, has been the chief obstacle to the conclusion of a 
compact between the two great English-speaking nations. 
Professor E. H. Parker gives us an interesting con- 
densed history of the Manchus, contrasting their early 
efficiency with their recent decadence. “The extraordinary 
conquest of China by a handful of Tartars is only paralleled 
by the conquest of Europe by a handful of Romans 
or the conquest of India by a handful of Englishmen.” 
——We may also notice Mrs. J. A. Hobson's paper on “A 
Mission to Mothers,” in which she outlines her scheme for 
model Home Schools to raise the standard of home life in 
villages, Lady Ritchie’s genial sketch of the life and work of 
Alfred Stevens, and Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s graphic 
account of Easter in a Philippine town. 

Mr. Sidney Low writes in the Fortnightly of “ Anti-Strike 
Legislation in Australia.” He seems hopeful of the future 
and believes that the day of large strikes is past. The 
account he gives of numerous disputes since the passing of 
these laws is, however, not very promising, nor do the records 
in the newspapers of recent labour troubles in Australia 
inspire us with great hope in this direction. “ Auditor 
Tantum” criticises Mr. Bonar Law and recalls his various 
mistakes during his brief leadership. These are charges not 
supported by definite evidence, such as the allegations 
of the institution of the spoils system by the Govern- 
ment, the general disparagement of our war material 
when only the rifle was capable of serious attack, and 
lastly the valiant declaration of his intention of repealing 
the Insurance Bill, with the hasty rush to the news- 
papers to recall the threat. None of these, we are told, were 
mistakes which would have been made by Mr. Balfour. 
People who criticise leaders after this fashion forget what a 
difficult business it is to lead a weak Opposition. We must 
remember also that if Mr. Bonar Law has made mistakes any 
other leader would also have blundered. That leader’s mis- 
takes would have been different, no doubt, but very likely they 
would have been worse instead of better. In the name of 
fairness we protest against Mr. Bonar Law being pitted 
against a “Bogey” who is presumed to be faultless— 
an immaculate and omniscient demi-god. M. Paul 
Seippel writes an interesting and appreciative account of 
M. Romain Rolland and his work, Jean-Christophe. This 
romance in many parts is nearing completion, and we are 
given some words from an unpublished portion of it in which 
the author addresses the younger generation of idealists in 
France. The interest of M. Rolland’s work is so great because 
of its definite appeal to these idealists and the popularity 
which it is gaining in France. We are told that M. Rolland 
began life as a Roman Catholic, later he became a disciple 
of Spinoza and the pre-Socratic philosophers, and now 
“he appears to be coming, spontaneously and quite inde- 
pendently, into closer sympathy with some of the more recent 
religious tendencies of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism.” Mr. 
Lewis Melville gives a picture of Cobbett, and rightly says he 
was the personification of John Bull—sensible, practical, and 
of untiring energy; he held his course with absolute persist- 
ence and complete belief in himself; and though he had a 
strong feeling for natural beauty he had none for art. Miss 
Constance Maud writes an account of the Persian philosopher 
and teacher who has lately been in England. He represents the 
sect which was founded by his father and which endured terri- 
ble persecutions. Abdul Baha was himself exiled and im- 
prisoned for forty years in the fortress of Akka, and was 
awaiting sentence of death when the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid set him at liberty. Miss Maud gives a striking 
account of the wise words the teacher gave to all sorts of 
people who came and asked him questions: Buddhists, 
Zoroastrians, Vegetarians, and Hindoos. A representative of 
the last came with cotton-wool in his nose and ears lest he 
should cause the death of some tiny insect. After the 
Hindoo had drunk some water Abdul Baha sent for a micro- 
scope and showed the organisms the water contained, and 
the cotton-wool was discarded. An inquirer asked, “ Does 
the Master consider all religions equally efficacious?” and 
got the following reply :— 

“There is but one God, and all the Teachers and Prophets are 
sent forth into the world by Him, but all have not an equal 
amount of truth. They are like the various branches growing on 


one tree. Some are great branches bearing much fruit and many 
leaves, others are far smaller and less important, yet all, even the 
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smallest and weakest branch, draws its life from the same great 
stem and root. That stem is God. But no man can say, for 
instance, that the branch of Mahomet can be compared to that of 
Jesus Christ, that most vital of the branches of the tree of Life 
when we clear away the dogma with which the Churches and 
sects have encrusted it and go back to the Divine Teacher 
Himself.” 

—Mr. W. S. Lilly has made a study of the “ Substitutes for 
Christianity” which revolutionary France attempted to set 
up after the disciples of Voltaire had carried out the injunc- 
tion to écraser V'inféme by means of the guillotine, noyades and 
other methods of conversion. The Goddess of Reason, in spite 
of her personification by ladies of the Opera, did not last long, 
nor was the Etre Supréme less ephemeral. A new cult was 
invented under the Directory called Theophilanthropy, a 
general toleration of all things from Confucius to Rousseau, 
but with the exclusion of Christianity. Napoleon was under 
no illusions on the subject of these invented religions, and Mr. 
Lilly concludes by quoting his saying: ‘Il me faut des éléves 
qui sauront ¢tre des hommes. On n’est pas homme sans Dieu. 
L’homme sans Dieu, je l’ai vu 4 l’eeuvre en 1793. Cet homme- 
li, on ne le gouverne pas; on le fusille.” 

In Blackwood Mr. Arthur Page traces the history of 
the surrender of the Liberal Government in the case of 
the Trade Disputes Act. Mr. Keir Hardie threatened, and 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane protested, that never would 
they give in; thus did the latter in the best legal style nail 
his colours to the mast. “If Mr. Keir Hardie thought he 
was going to coerce him or anybody else he had better come 
to East Lothian and try it.” All the same after these brave 
words the speaker within a few months had submitted to the 
ignominy of capitulation to Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends. 
Mr. Page goes into the question of the new morality of 
trade unions which now encourage the breaking of agree- 
ments as a virtue, and quotes the following very significant 
admissions of Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., Assistant Secretary 
of the A.S.R.S., made to the Railway Commission last 
September :— 

“Q. Does your Union interfere in matters of discipline ? 
A. No. Q. Is ita part of discipline that men should carry out 
their contracts of service? A. Yes. Q. Did you not call out your 
men in direct violation of their contracts? <A. Yes. Q. Is that a 
new departure? A. It is new in the sense that I have never known 
tt done before.” 


Mr. Page considers that it is not too late to make a stand 
against the ruinous doctrine that deliberate breach of contract 
is a virtue in a workman. Mrs. Harper introduces us to the 
original of Charlotte Bronté’s Paul Emanuel, and gives a 
eharming account of M. Héger and his family in their school 
at Brussels. The writer says she was warned not to allude 
to the Brontés, as the Héger family were furious at the 
portrayal of Mme. Héger as Mme. Beck; indeed, there seems 
to have been little likeness in the picture, and Mrs. Harper 
describes her as au old lady entirely taken up with her 
devotions, the management of the school devolving 
entirely on her daughters. But M. Héger did some- 
times talk of the Brontés, and with admiration of 
their powers, and he had kept quantities of Charlotte’s and 
Emily’s French exercises, giving as a reason, “ parceque j’y 
ai vu le génie.” We are shown a picture of M. Héger “as he 
called out of a window on an upper story of his house down 
to some child in the garden, ‘ Viens done, vite; tiens ton 
tablier,” and then dropped some chocolate or a brioche into 
the outspread apron of some happy little girl.” Here truly 
we catch a glimpse of M. Paul. Mr. W. H. Buchan’s 
accoant of his journey into the mountains of Sikhim will 
rejoice all those who love “the hills and the snows 
upon the hills,’ and as we read we feel the stimu- 
lation of rising out of the hot valleys into the regions 
first of gentians and then of eternal snow. Mr. Arthur 
Weigall tells the story of Napoleon’s wild adventure in 
Egypt. The plan was vast—no less than to be Sultan of the 
East was the aim—but the execution was absurd, the know- 
ledge of the Eastern mind small, the bombastic appeals 
ridiculous, and the end mere plunder on the part of the army 
and treacherous escape on that of the general. Nowhere else 
did Napoleon so well earn his name of Corsican bandit. 
The whole disreputable episode is on one level of degradation, 
the abjuring and insulting of Christianity, the adoption of 
Mohammedanism, the cutting-off of his new subjects’ heads 
and sending them about in sacks, his butchery of between 4,000 














and 5,000 prisoners on the beach at Jaffa in cold blood, and 


finally his vision of himself, as he told Mme. de Rémusat, “on 
the road to Asia, mounted on an elephant, with a turban on 
my head and in my hand a new Koran, which I should com- 
pose according to my own ideas.” What a pity Napoleon 
did not live long enongh to read Disraeli’s novels! How he 
would have enjoyed them! 

The United Service Magazine for April contains an article 
on “Horses for War Purposes: Their Supply and Manage- 
ment,” by Major A. H. Lane, which is worth attention. He 
very truly says that no horse comes up to the Arab. “ His 
endurance is extraordinary—especially is it extraordinary 
when the ration of food is small” :— 

“I have seen them in the Soudan travel for weeks at a time, 

through heavy sand, on aration of about five pounds of barley each 
day, with sometimes a few handfuls of dried grass or straw. Onan 
experimental march in 1897, from Cairo to Suez, carried out by 
the 2Ist Lancers, almost every Arab horse marched there and 
back, but very few of the Australians managed to do the whole 
journey, and none of the Hungarians got very far. This was in 
cool weather and with regular feeding. Had the conditions been 
otherwise the difference would have been undoubtedly much more 
marked.” 
We note that he puts ina plea for the encouragement of the 
breeding of mules, on the ground that mules are hardier for 
rough campaigning than horses, and will travel further when 
water is scarce. Greatly daring he suggests: “ Why not have 
mounted infantry on mules?” Certainly the training of a 
mule battalion would be an amazing spectacle. 





NOVELS. 
TONY UNREGENERATE.* 
Miss Dopae's study of artistic and unconventional tempera- 
ments in one respect marks a welcome advance on the efforts of 
previous explorers of this field. The principal male character 
is a pianist and composer, but his hair was “ smoothly 
brushed” and “his physique alone would have placed him 
without query in the ordinary athletic category that passes 
among other nations as essentially British.” It is true 
that his mother was Polish, that his countenance was 
“pale but slightly dusky,” and that “the acute sensitiveness 
of his nature could be seen quivering on the delicately arched 
nostril, or on the drooping eyelids that veiled the profoundly 
dreaming eyes,” but there was nothing eccentric about his 
appearance or get-up, and it is expressly mentioned that he 
smoked a pipe, worshipped Beethoven, and played his later 
works in masterly style. But while Maurice Beverly was a 
serious student of his art, it cannot be maintained that he 
was a normal member of society. Though still quite a 
young man, he had jilted one eligible young lady and 
thrown over a second to marry a third for no satisfactory 
reason. His marriage proved ill-assorted and tempestuous, 
and we gather that he was only rescued from appearing in the 
courts by his wife’s opportune loss of reason. It is with such 
a record that, while staying with his friends the Frasers at 
their villa near Siena he is thrown into daily companionship 
with Antonia Markby, an emancipated young woman of 
twenty-three, whose orphaned youth has been spent in 
more or less open revolt against the tutelage of her 
orthodox aunts. Antonia is attractive, unconventional, 
and extremely inexperienced. The warnings that she 
has received from her devoted cousin, Julian Middleton, 
an excellent normal young man, who has only too good 
reason to distrust Beverly, have only predisposed her 
to support the romantic pianist in his rebellion against 
social conventions. She is herself artistic, intensely sus- 
ceptible to music, and naturally flattered by the discovery 
that her sympathy stimulates Maurice to play and compose 
his best. But while prepared to sacrifice herself on the altar 
of his egotism, she fails to recognize, first, that he is incapable 
of a continued attachment; and, second, that he has not the 
grit to face out any awkward consequences of his defiance of 
convention. Antonia begins by believing that “ anybody who 
could make you feel Beethoven like that must be all right 
at bottom.” Having fallen head over heels in love with 
Maurice, she cuts herself adrift from her friends and family, 
feeling that so long as she is hurting nobody but Mrs, 
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Grundy, she is “at perfect liberty to lead a free and 
unfettered life,” and to pursue her own ideas of right. 
In a few short months she learns that Maurice is a social 
coward who was dependent “on the sort of incitement to 
work that comes from merely falling in love.” He 
was, as she told him at their final interview, not inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances, but simply at their mercy. 
After hearing these and other excellent home truths, Maurice 
is run over and killed instantaneously by a motor-car, and 
Antonia, on recovering from a severe illness, during which her 
child dies, learns for the first time of her lover’s death—or 
suicide. With all respect for Miss Dodge, the elimination of 
Maurice does not correspond with the hard facts of life. 
These self-protective egotists belong to the class of people 
of whom it was bitterly said that, while they are of no 
use in this world, they are not wanted in the next. The 
vampire breed is not given to suicide or to getting in the 
way of motor-cars: they generally go on vampiring at 
the expense of inexperienced and infatuated women like 
Antonia. For Antonia, though fully alive to the weakness of 
Maurice, continues to glory in her unavailing sacrifice; and 
when her faithful cousin renews his suit frankly informs him 
that she would do the same again if she had the chance. In 
short, while admitting that she has made a muddle of her life, 
she remains “ unregenerate” and impenitent. It is only fair 
to Miss Dodge to add that she makes no attempt to justify 
Antonia or to hold her up to admiration. She is an ineffectual 
rebel, no more able peccare fortiter than her lover, and the best 
comment on such characters is that put into the mouth of the 
benevolent Dr. Strauss: “In order to live what you call a 
free and unfettered life, a life in which nothing is sacrificed to 
convention, a person must be peculiarly fitted by nature and 
circumstances. He or she must either be unusually thick- 
skinned or super-humanly courageous, or else he must have 
no other occupation in life. At least no occupation that 
cannot be sacrificed to the Cause at a moment’s notice.” But 
Antonia had no Cause, and never professed to be a reformer. 
She discarded an honest and devoted lover for a worthless 
weakling with a bad record. All that can be urged in her 
defence is summed up in the old saying, “One chooses 
friends but yields to love.” At most she inspires a mitigated 
compassion. Her honesty in endeavouring to choke off Julian 
is creditable, but his persistence fills us with grave misgivings 
as to his future. 





What Diantha Did. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—Diantha, in the small American town of 
Orchardina, invents an excellent plan for solving the problem of 
domestic service by making all servants what would be called 
at school “day boys.” They live in hostels and give so many 
hours’ work for so much money. The mouth of the English 
housewife will water at the account of Diantha’s scheme of 
cooked food delivery, and any one who has ever tried to have a 
dinner supplied from outside in London will envy the inhabitants 
of Orchardina the beautiful little cases of silver-plated aluminium 
in which their lunches and dinners arrive. It is, however, ridicu- 
lous to contend that the domestic problem is solved by these devices. 
Even when Diantha herself lives in a house four miles from the 
town she finds it quite impossible to have her maids in by the 
day, and has to have recourse to a Chinaman. The English 
housewives have no such resource, and it seems probable that 
they will go on in their old way for some years to come, for they 
are much less fond than are Americans of living in towns. One 
unfortunate feature of all these plans is that they must have a 
person with a genius for organization at the head of them, and 
these persons are not easily procured, Diantha would never have 
succeeded if her day servants and the food had not both been 
absolutely perfect, one in capacity and the other in quality. 

The Man who could not Lose. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—This volume contains five short 
stories. “The Consul” is so good that it would make up for its 
fello.s were they not so good as they really are. It is a tale of 
the “ spoils to the conqueror” system. “Old Man Marshall” has 
served the United States for more than forty years, and has been 
shunted from one undesirable post to another. It does one good 
to read how he gets at last a better turn. Then “The Lost House ” 
is a good detective story. The conditions are favourable. Some 
really good plots are sometimes spoilt by the need of filling some 
three hundred pages; here we have something less than one 
hundred. The story from which the book gets its name requires 
for appreciation more acquaintance with the ways of American 








racecourses than we possess. “My Buried Treasure” and “The 
Nature Faker” are really humorous. 

READABLE Novets.—The Singing Bone. By R. Austin Freoman. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.)—A collection of detective 
stories told in the inverse manner, that is, the reader becomes a 
witness of the crimes and then watches the attempts of the 
detective to unravel them.——In the West Wind. By A. B. 
Le Sage. (Duckworth and Co. 63.)—A story of country life, 
The “west wind” of the title blows in Cornwall. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





An Easter Anthology. Collected, arranged, and edited by 
William Knight. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.)—Pro- 
fessor Knight explains that he has not limited his choice toe 
poems which are directly concerned with Easter. Other events 
from the Transfiguration to the Ascension are included. Here, 
we think, he has done well; he is right also in editing his selec- 
tions ; a weak stanza—and devotional poetry is especially subject 
to an occasional weakness—is better left out. The purism which 
would retain is out of place where the object is edification. The 
order followed is chronological. A writer, lately noticed in these 
columns as enthusiastic in his praise of eighteenth-century 
hymns, should observe that on this subject, at least, they are 
very barely represented, only, that is, by Edward Perronet’s “ All 
hail the power of Jesu’s Name!” and Charles Wesley’s “Christ 
the Lord is risen to-day.” (Wesley’s date should be 1707-1788, 
not 1739-1762, as it is printed here). 





The Epistles of St. Paul. The text prepared by Sir Edward 
Clarke. (Smith, Elder and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Sir Edward Clarko 
has introduced into the Authorized Version such changes from 
the Revised as he considers necessary to bring out the real 
meaning of the original. Nothing is to be found that does not 
exist in one or other of the two versions. As a matter of fact the 
changes that have been made are few in number. Indeed, they 
might, we think, have been more numerous with advantage. It 
is really surprising that in Galatians vi. 11, “ Ye see how largo a 
letter,” has been allowed to remain. The “ with how large letters” 
of the R.V. is now universally accepted. In Hebrews i. 1, “by 
divers portions ” might well have replaced “at sundry times.” A 
more important passage, Heb. xii. 17, has been left with 
what is really a serious stumbling-block: “ Afterward when he 
[Esau] would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected, for he 
found no place of repentance though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” A reader, unless especially warned, is certain to take 
the “it” of the last clause as referring to repentance. To be 
told that a man may seek earnestly a place of repentance and not 
find it makes a very serious difficulty. The “it” refers to the 
blessing, and this is expressed by the R.V.: “Even when ho 
afterwards desired to inherit the blessing, he was rejected (for he 
found no place of repentance), though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” An alteration of the order of words might have made it 
plainer by letting the words in brackets come last. 


The Diaries of Steynsham Master. Edited by Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple. 2 vols. (John Murray, for the Government of 
India. 12s. per vol.)—This work, which belongs to the “Indian 
Records” Series, gives us a vivid picture of British affairs in India 
as they were in the early days of the Company. It is a case where 
no comparison between past and present can be made. On ono 
hand we have a not very well-managed trading concern, on the 
other a great Empire. Steynsham Master, who was connected 
with the well-known Kentish family of the Oxendens, went out to 
India in 1656, when he was sixteen. He was with Christopher 
Oxenden at Surat for four years, learning his business, and then 
formally entered the Company’s service. After eleven years of 
good work, in which he showed great financial ability, he took 
furlough, to use a modern phrase. In 1675 he was sent out to get 
things in order in the Company’s factories in the Bay of Bengal. 
His mission lasted for six years, and it is his own record of his 
work, as it is to be found in his “ Diary,” that we have in these 
two volumes. It gives us, as has been said, a vivid picture of the 
time, and it vindicates the character of a man who scems to 
have done very good work for his country; one of the honest, 
patient labourers who have built up the great fabric of the 
Empire. He was not appreciated at the time ; the Company dis- 
missed him, and he has been depreciated by more than one writer 
on Indian affairs. Sir Richard Temple has furnished a most 
interesting Introduction. Readers who master this will havo 
learnt much about the man and his time; if they go further 
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and study the Diary itself and the illustrative documents which 
accompany it, they will find their labour well repaid. Of course 
there is much detail which in itself can scarcely be said to be 
interesting. ‘Such are the inventories of goods belonging to 
deceased functionaries in the factories. But even in these we 
find something of value—facts, for instance, bearing on changes 
in value. Some of the figures are certainly curious, so is what we 
find about wages, &c. An Englishman working at Kasimbazar 
as a dyer gets an advance from a yearly pay of £14 8s. (reckoning 
the rupee at its old value of 2s.) to £18. The first sum, we learn, 
was “souldier’s pay.” 





Peaks and Pleasant Pastures. By Claud Schuster. (The 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Schuster relates mountain- 
eering experiences in one part of his book and he meditates and 
moralizes on them in another. He does not, indeed, keep the two 
things rigidly apart—that would be a great mistake—but the 
essays may bo thus divided: “Alpine Wanderings,” ranged 
under five years 1902 and 1908-11, occupy about two-thirds of 
the volume. In “The Middle Age of a Mountaineer” we have 
the reflections in which a climber may be supposed to indulge when 
he finds the energy of youth on the wane. In “ Mountaineering” 
and “The Cup and the Lip” we have a combination of adventure 
and meditation, and “ Ducdame” is a sort of summing-up on the 
question in general—what is mountaineering and what pleasure 
do we get from it? Much of the book has already appeared in 
print; every one will be glad that this should be put into a more 
permanent form. To the outsider the most interesting things in 
the volume are those which concern the guides and a matter 
closely connected—the moral question of danger. The “tourist” 
is one of the three dangers which the guide reckons on, and is the 
worst of the three, the other two being sudden bad weather and 
falling stones. Has one a right to create this danger? And yet 
the guideless climb is really too serious a matter; besides, it does 
but change the lie of the problem. But this is not the place for a 
problem so large. From “ Peaks and Pleasant Pastures” we may 
learn something abovt it while we are reading some well-told 
tales of climbing. 





Some excellent reading may be found with convenient help for 
a due appreciation of it in Nineteenth Century Essays, edited with 
Introduction and Notes by George Sampson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 2s.)—In this volume, which belongs to the “ Pitt 
Press Series,” we have seven essays, an admirable selection. 
Carlyle’s “On History,” Macaulay’s “ Ranke’s History of the 
Popes,” Bagehot’s “Shakespeare the Man,” Newman’s “ Litera- 
ture,” Ruskin’s “Sir Joshua and Holbein,” M. Arnold’s “ Marcus 
Aurelius,” and Stevenson’s “A Penny Plain and Twopence 
Coloured.” Along with this we may mention some volumes of the 
“Poetry and Life” Series. (Harrap and Co, 1s. net.) Those now 
before us are Gray, Coleridge, and J. R. Lowell. 








London Stories. Edited by John O’London. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. 6s. net.)—In this volume, to be followed up by another, 
we have a “ Collection of the Lives and Adventures of Londoners 
in All Ages.” By way of illustration we have a procession 
(reminding us of the well-known picture of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, by Stothard), in which we may see, so to speak, a menu 
of the entertainment which awaits us. It is headed by Henry V. 
as be was when he rode through London after the victory of 
Agincourt. Lord Nelson walks a little behind, and the Duke 
of Wellington follows on horseback, Gog and Magog are behind 
the Duke, and behind these the Lord Mayor’s coach, with 
anonymous occupants, the figures in front being a curiously 
mixed company—Sir Thomas More, Joe Miller, and the Islington 
Miser. This phrase, indeed, fitly describes the whole collection. 
Of course it is interesting, sometimes comic, sometimes tragic, 
occasionally repulsive—to a certain extent it is a selected Newgate 
Calendar. Here are some of the items from the Table of 
Contents: Nell Gwynn, George Barnwell, Grimaldi, Whitefield, 
Hackman and Miss Ray, Charles James Fox, Christopher Wren. 
R. B. Sheridan, George Eliot, Tom Moore, Chaucer, and Lord 
Byron. The volume is a republication of six periodical parts. 


A Handbook of Barbados. By C. G. Sinckler. (Duckworth & Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This volume, published by order of the Legislature, 
begins with a sketch of the history of the islan] followed by an 
account of the political constitution and of the administrative 
arrangements. Statistics are, of course, a prominent feature. The 
population has decreased from 182,316 in 1891 to 171,982. The 
eultivated ground is 64,000 out of a total available for the purpose, 
of 74,000; imports exceed exports (£1,345,193 to £1,088,829) . 
revenue and expenditure show a slight balance on the right side ; 
but there is a debt of £430,000, all of it incurred since 1875. We 
imagine that the fortunes of the island are now on the mend. 





(*,* Exratom.—We regret that in our notice of Bismarck’s Pen: 
the Life of Heinrich Abeken (George Allen) on March 23rd we 
accidentally omitted to mention the name of Miss M. W. Hoper 
as joint-translator of the work with Mrs. Barrett-Lennard. | 








(For Publications see page 560.) 
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LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATING, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 


Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 
Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land. 
An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 
A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 
Delicious after the Theatre. 
Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 


SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 1i/~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


—_—_——— —_ — —— —EEE — — —— 





By Special Appointment to H.M, King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


May we send you our Address— 


Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


bring the Springs direct to your home 


Or ait Cuemisrs on 


28 .s. BAG 
2/3 Slivey station 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
(Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, London. 


with all their unrivalled virtues. These 
crystals are the actual Droitwich Brine 
in concentrated form. Dissolved in the 
bath at home, they are the only sub- 
stitute for a natural Droitwich Brine 
Bath. Sufferers from RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, or URIC ACID 
obtain rapid and lasting benefit. 

A Testimonial from Conway :—“ Iam pleased to 


say that Droitwich Brine Crystals proved most 
efficacious in a very obstinate case of Sciatica, 


OBESITY ‘2 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 





your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 





CALLARD & CO., 


Sample and 
£0 Regent St., London, W. 


Booklet free from 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—@~— 


6/6 
2/6 


7/6 
6/0 
5/0 
7/6 


8/6 
5/0 
6/0 
30 


Arner (G. L.), Elements of Socialism, cr 8V0.............000 ....(Macmillan) net 
Baltus (G. M.), The Technics of Painting, cr 8vo ( those) net 
Browne (E.) and Wood (H. K.), The Law of National Insurance, 8vo 
Sweet & Maxwell) 
Castle (A. & E.), Love Gilds the Scene and Women Guide the Plot, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 
Chree (C.), Studies in Terrestrial Magnetism, 8vo ............(Macmillan) net 
Clarke (J. J.), The Cause of Cancer, 4to (Bailliere) net 
Gowan (5.), Life of the Princess Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 1070-1093, 
BVO........000 LEELA LEE LE. SITLL AOA RO ental mee net 
Curle (J. Hi) The Shadow-Show, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Delightful Life of Pleasure on the Thames, by “ied Quilt OS. saat 
. Cox) ne 
Dickens (J. B.), Nature Notes with Pen and Pencil, 4to (Simpkin) ne} 
Fisher (D, W.), Calvin Wilson Mateer: a Biography, or o. Be 
Historical Ballad Poetry of Ireland, cr 8vo. ae 
Hobson (S. G.), Irish Home Rule, cr 8vo..... 
Holmes (T.), London Underworld, 8vo 
Hool (G. A.), The Elements of Structures, 8vo 
Hutten (Baroness von), Sharrow, cr 8vo . 
Sack (A. F.), Introduction to the History of Life Assurance, 8vo 
(P. 8. King) net 7/6 
Jacobs (B.), A Manual of Public Health Law, 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) 7/6 
Keith (A. B.), Respousible Government in the Dominions, 3 vols., 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 42/0 
King (I.), Social Aspects of Education, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 7/0 
Knight (A. E.), Philistia and a Soul, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Leipoldt (C, L.), The School Nurse, her Duties and Responsibilities, cr 8vo 216 
6/0 


5/0 
3/6 
3/6 
7/6 
7/6 
6/0 


(Scientific Press) net 
Lyall (D.), The Keepers of the Home, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
acSwinney (BR. F.) and Greame (P. Lloyd), The Coal Mines Act 1911 and 
other Acts affecting Mines and Quarries, roy 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) 
McKeever (W. A.), Farm Boys and Girls, cr 8vo...............(Macmillan) net 
Money (L. G. C.), Insurance versus Poverty, 8vo.. (Methuen) net 
Pollock (C, E.) and Harrison (L, W.), Gonococcal Infections, cr 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 
Redgrove (H. S.), A Mathematical Theory of Spirit, cr 8vo (W. Rider) net 
Reynolds (S, H.), A Geological Excursion Handbook: Bristol District, 
cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) net 
Riviére (C.) and Morland (E.), Tuberculin Treatment, cr 8vo 


(Clarendon Press) net 
Robinson (J. H.), The New History, cr 8vo Macmillan) net 
Rowlands (E. A.), A King and a Coward, cr 8vo 


5/0 
6/6 
5/0 
5/0 
2/6 
3/6 


5/0 

( 6/6 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sanderson (Lady B.), Sir John Burdon Sanderson: a Memoir, 8vo 

(Clarendon Press) net 10/6 

Scheffauer (H.), Drake in California: Ballads and Poems, 12mo 


(Fifield) net 2/6 
Sowerby (G.), Rutherford and Son: a Play, cr 8vo _ 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Stirner (M.), The Ego and his Own, cr 8vo . ...(Fifield) net 2/6 
Thomas (F. I.), Keystones of Building, cr 8vo (Lane) net 2/6 
Thumb (A.), Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 12/0 


Tracy (L.), A Son of the Immortals, cr 8vo 

Walker (A. S.), The Well-Intentioned, cr 8vo 

Watson (Sir C. M.), The Story of Jerusalem, 12n ( 

Weinschenk (E.), Petrographic Methods, 8vo g Co.) net 15/0 

Westrup (W.), The Land of To-morrow, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 6/0 

Wilshere (A, M.), Selection of Leading Cases illustrating the Criminal 
Law, 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) 6/6 


7 AL Total Funds - £17,433,941. 


ROY 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
orm OFFICES 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND, 
NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 

THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


TRAINING SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B, 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS 
AND TEN HOMES IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
HENRY G. COPELAND } 


London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Joint 
Secretaries. 





FOR EASTER. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre ot a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. 


FISHING. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000, 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


T° BE LET, for whole or part of the Summer, a 
13th Century Castle, comfortably furnished, between Florence oan 
Siena, situated on a hill; magnificent view of the do Pete country 
and hills.—Apply to Miss ROBBINS, Castello di Certuldo, Prov. di Firenze, 


Italy. 
UNFURNISHED, from 











UCKS.—FURNISHED or 
May; half-mile Missenden Station; high ground; beautiful view ;- j 
Small HOUSE; two sitting, four bed rooms; central heating; moter i 
1} acre garden and orchard; moderate rent to careful tenants,—GEORGE 
WHITE, Great Missenden. 


OWDON, CHESHIRE.—TO LET FURNISHED 
_ long or short tenancy, SMALL DETACHED HOUSE, near County 
School for Girls (educational fees, 8 gus. per year). The House is ina good 
— — F —— 7 -—_ 4 +. i 2 aioe, 4 bed rooms. Nominal 
erms to care’ nan’ x tator, 1 Welli 
Strand, London, W.C. — : sine Giant — 


ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 


e 

TO LET, Furnished, for term of years, House; stands in garden: 

beautiful views over Roman an Hot-water heating throughout. 
Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








WITZERLAND.—Apy one desiring rest and change away 
from beaten track. Small country house, between Berne and Thun, 15 mins, 
from station, pine woods, view of snow mountains, to be Let or Sold, furnished; 
5 bed and 2 sitting rooms. Fishing. Terms 12 guineas per month. Apply te 
6 von Steiger, Kiesen Ct., Berne, Suisse. 


ARIS.—Furnished Flat to rent, five rooms, £12 per 


month. Sunny, modern. References required. Address: Madame 
DE FREMERY, 14 Rue Rosa Bonheur. 





"APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
WOMAN INSPECTOR FOR DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 

The Candidate equesiet will be required to assist in organization and 
inspect Classes in Domestic Subjects (including Cookery, Laundry Work, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, House Management, and 
Household Accounts) in Secondary, Technical, and Evening Schools ; also te 
give Lectures on Domestic Subjects to Teachers and others, 

Salary £220 per annum. 

Forms of Application, with information as to duties and terms of appoint- 
ment, may be obtained on application to the Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Applications must reach the County Hall, Wakefield, not later than 9 a.m, 
on the 18th April, 1912. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


The West Ridi Education Committee invite applications for the 

st of ORGANIZ OF INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS ia 
Slementary Schools. 

Salary £175 per annum, 

Forms of Application, with information as to duties and terms of appoint. 
ment, may be obtained, on application to the Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Applicants must give particulars of their training and 
qualification to give instruction in Domestic Subjects and their experience 
in organization and on the work of Elementary Schools. 

Applications must reach the County Hall, Wakefield, not later than 9 a.m, 
on the 18th April, 1912. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

ARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON — 

WANTED, a Superintendent for the Training School of DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. Must hold Full lst Class Diplomas in Cookery, Laundry Work, 
and Housewifery. king, Needlework, and Millinery qualifications also 
desirable. Her duties will consist in organising c % for the training of 
Teachers under the Board of Education and City and Guilds of London, Day 
Technical Classes, and Elementary Classes for School Children. One quali 
to lecture on Hygiene and Physiology preferred. Commencing salary £20 
perapnum. Forms of application may be obtained from 
T. B. JOLLY, 

Principal and Secretary. 


(\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGE & COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED in September, a Mistress to teach DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 
She must be skilled both in COOKERY and in NEEDLEWORK, including 
DRESSMAKING, and will also be expected to teach LAUNDRY WORK and 
HOUSEWIFERY. Salary £130 or according to 3 = and experience. 
Forms of application, which must be returned by May 15th, 1912, may be 
obtained of the undersigned : 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Education Secretary. 














County Offices, 
Cambridge. 


OWLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ST. HELENS. — 


HEAD MASTER.—The Governors of the Cowley Secondary School for Bo 
invite applications for the position of Head Master of the School, Salary £400 
per annum, rising by increments, at the discretion of the Governors, of £25 per 
annum to — annum, The Governors desire the services of a Graduate 
in Honours. ference will be given to a young man. Applications—to be 
made in accordance with a Form which may be had by sending stam 
dressed envelope—should reach the undersigned not later than April 15 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Offices, 
Cotham Street, St. Helens. 


7 OUNG MAN, 20, of good appearance, well educated, 
is desirous of obtaining employment, either literary or statistical, with 





ad- 
, 1912, 





rospects. 2} years’ experience in Government Statistical Department. 

nderstands working of Electrical Tabulation, Arithmometer, Slide-rule, 
Typewriter, etc. nd in English of 2,016 candidates in recent Civil Service 
Examination. Honours in French, Junior Cambridge Local, 1907. Highest 
references,—Apply, stating salary, to E,, 67 Beasham Manor Road, Thorutoa 
Heath, Surrey. 
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ANTED, LECTURER for short Course-of Lectures 

in General Agricultural Subjects. Particulars from W. H. 
WALTERS, District Education Office, Launceston. 

ANTED in July, a PRINCIPAL for the Doveton 

Protestant College, Madras, an experienced Graduate with qualifica- 

tions in History, English, and Latin. , Rs.500 a month; five years’ 

engagement; passage out paid. Apply, Rev. H. PEGG, 1 Woodside Lane, 

North Finchley, N. 

ROFESSOR DR. WILLIAM EISENHARDT, in 

Naumburg, Germany, is willing to take few English pupils, boys, 

jz to 18 years; ‘govt home, taition, and discipline guaranteed.—For terms, 

ete., apply to K., The Library, Saltburn, Yorks. 


) yee PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 














for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen, Premium, rs’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


{\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGE & COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in September, a Mistress to teach AGRICULTURAL SUB- 
JECTS. She must be experienced and skilful in GARDENING, BEE- 
KEEPING, POULTRY-KEEPING, and in DAIRY WORK. Salary £120 
per annum or according to qualifications and experience. Forms of appli- 
cation, which must be retarned by May 15th, 1912, may be obtained of the 


undersigned ; 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 
County Education Secretary. 








County Offices, 
Cambridge. 
E ASTON SCHOOL, MARKET RASEN. 
HEAD-MASTER WANTED, May Ist. Fixed Salary and Capitation Fees, 
Residence, and Allowances. Average boys last two years 89, including 


boarders. APPLICATION by APRIL 13ru. Particulars of Appointment 
from Clerk to the Governors, G, L. HASLEHURST, Mint Street, Lincoln. 


MHE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

SWANLEY, KENT. Lecturer required in September as Lecturer of 
Agricultural Chemistry. Candidates must have a University degree or its 
equivalent, and must be prepared to assist with the teaching of some Natural 
History subject. Applications must be received not later than 20th May, 1912. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
MMER SESSION, 1912. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 16th April, and 
CLOSES ON FRIDAY, 28th June. The Faculty of Medicine embraces the 
following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main 
departments of Medical Science :— 

Botany a «» Professor J, W. H. Tram, M.D., F.B.S, 
Zoology ee «. Professor J. Antuur Txomson, M.A, 
Physics oe «. Professor C. NIVEN, D.Sc., F.R.S, 
Chemistry .. «» Professor F. R. Jarr, LL.D., F.B.S. 


Anatomy Professor R. W. Rerp, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Physiology .. ee Professor J. A. MacWriuium, M.D, 
Materia Medica .. Professor J. Turoporr Casu, M.D., F.R.S, 
Pathology .. .. Professor Grorce Dean, M.A,, M.B. 


Forensic a tciee f Professor Matrnew Har, M.D., LL.D. 


and Public Health 

Surgery os . Professor Joun Marwnoca, M.A., M.B. 

Medicine .. .. Professor D. W. Fiytay, M.D., LL.D., F.B.C.P, 
Midwifery .. Professor WirtiAmM Steraenson, M.D, 

Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by 
lecturers appointed by the University Court. Clinical instruction is obtained 
in the Royal Infirmary, Royal Lunatic Asylum, Sick Children’s Hospital, City 
(Fever) Hospital, General Sn reg and Maternity Hospital and Vaccine 
Institution, and the Ophthalmic Institution. The Degrees in Medicine 
granted by the University are:—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of 
Surgery (Ch. B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch. M,), 
A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after the examination on Graduates 
in Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom, The total cost of the 
whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees, Class and Matriculation Fees, and 
Degree Fees, isusually about £150, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of fifty, and of the annual value of £1,180, may be held by 
Students in this Faculty. A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had 
on application to the Secretary of the University. The University also grants 
Degrees in Art, Science, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may be had 
en application to the Secretary. J. THEODORE CASH, M.D., F.R.S., Dean. 
RBMinesau AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE: 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus. Doc, 


SESSION 1911-1912, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to December 16), 
wanes TERM (January 15 to March 30), SUMMER TERM (April 15 to 

une 22), 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa ed Fund, 


[HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
_ WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD. 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
eachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 

niversity. Ample opportunity is given for wy in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 

















BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


York Place, Baker Street, Lendon, W, 


REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the 
s on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination in 
June next. The Scholar will be required to eome into residence at the 
College in the October following the award. Further petetes on appili- 
cation to the COL Lee Ean, to the REID TRU _ College. 
A iE E SCHOLARSHT 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Arts in Science 
will be jak i notin & June ~4 lt ee : 
LD, in 8, value a year for three years, 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
HENRY TATE, _in Science, value £40 a for two years, 
. Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary ey Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 
A, Pest-quatuate Sateen at On tee pear io cde urse 
- ma’ a i 
bapteates October 1912, _—s yt oe piicnathons 
pplications should be forwarded not later than N 
from whom further particulars map te obtained. spears 


’ 
Oo S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 

Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. Gand) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE, of the fees for RESIDENCE, and of the 
SCHOOL (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tea.x), apply to the Secretary at the 
College, 43 Harley St., W. 

IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 

Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 

















T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 





TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High-Class old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive mises. Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education, Highly Certi- 
ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 100ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful distric 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 
six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
tien professors attend. Principal: Miss EDDES, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C. Head 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Secretary: Miss Dingwall. Boarding 
House: 2, Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot 
Lane. Next Term begins on ey poo So8. The Head Mistress will be at 
the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May Ist and 2ud. 





for Girls. Special attention paid to physical euliure and music. 
In March, at the Hastings Centre, three out of eicht Music Prizes awarded 
by the Associated Board were gained Te of this School, 
SUMMER TERM begins May Ist. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
taces for advanced work. Excellent examination results. G garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 








IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Prineipals. 
The Summer Term begins May Ist, 19)2. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
ARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
” Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
ING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
oa SCHOOL TRUST for Btudents and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,”’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs, LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs, POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Koad, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. a: 
HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from London). Home School for Girls of Good Social Position. Resident 
Pupils only. Entirely rural surroundings. Grounds of 70 acres. Elevation 
400 ft. House combines all modern educational requirements with comforts of 
home life. English, Modern Languages, Music, Art, Cooking, laundry, 
Gardening, ete. Healthy open-air life. Principals—Miss CHIGNELL and 
Miss McLEAN, B.A, 
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OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University ae Domestic Science De 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principa 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated AL from the Principal. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 


rtment, 
:—Miss 





‘Thoroughly ag 5 on a lines. Special attention to development 
of indi ‘dual character. pils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whineoit ft. Crowborough. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE 

xcellent —— on modern lines. Healthy situation; 

extensive £5 ttorm Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. -Mistress—Miss 

—— D (former! y Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

0 Se warded annually. 
Four Succeanee ~~ Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 

Pr tus on lication to HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 


TINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. e garden and playing-field, Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 


gravel soil; 





P 








riding, hockey, cf, games. Pre eS ~ ae Oxford and 
Cambridge Jo Examinations, ‘oard, &c. Seven Resident 
s8eS, | French and Ge nn Visiting Masters,—Lllustrated 


Prospectus from the rincipal, Miss AGNES B S BOOTH. etic eh as 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, eyeete Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, _ 
MNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and enol results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. upils receive individual attention, 
and they are ne, helped and pe Me according to their capacities and 
needs.’’"—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 


Sik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil: 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and 
Special care re given t to individual development. 
| [ AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day- eirke received. Scholar- 
ship for3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls oer 17. 
In connection w 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIELS, SOUTHPORT. 

Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., +» Lond, 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURWN E.-- 
Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girtom 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 


“ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, —— attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils Fg for advanced Examinations _ for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. 



































Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualitied Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
ses ~~ for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. —Sunny Brae School. For girls 
kK and litile boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abpoad, Priucipal, Miss WOODWARD, 


peiNcEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 














Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 

Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

ge on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

1¢ Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Salesheane 381 Liscard. 

JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 





fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES eg zy K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
EXANDER, re S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Stat consists of 
Medical Lecturers and cupersenese Teachers in every branch of Physical Train 
ing, including a Sw Mistress from the Royal yt many Tnetitat 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of P Piya 
Education. ae ag includes :—British and Swedish Eduestion? = 
mectien, Massage, Dancing, Swimmi Outdoor Games, rh 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to succossful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the caper rtunity of aan —s knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k- es ing, E Literature, French and German, Refer. 
ences permitted to Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 
and Rev. E. Iytielion D.D— D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Coll ‘to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy. 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket ennis, &e. 


UTDOOR LIFE—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold a, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, A Frenchman, c Ey Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Princhoe 
panned HUG mS SOEs, FB. RE. S. Ist Cass Certificates, _See aE eeageea 

















EArkuswoop ASYLUM. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E, C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer. 








For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision. 





SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges. 

Full information and advice. 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

34 Lond 36 King William Strect, E.C. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty yeara 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES ov A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O. Turrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
ry W.C, Estab. 1905. 


\TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 


Every stammerer and every parent who has a boy that stammers should 
read the “‘ Confessions of a Stammerer,”’ by Mr. E. Grierson ; post free 1s. Pros- 
pectus on application—Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 
Street, » London, Ww. Established 1895, 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
ll FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) casily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, | DIRECTOR, i Fitzroy Square, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their Preparatory 
Schools. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ‘CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55- £10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20)to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SC HOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. Mc DOWALL, M. A. 


Telephone : 7684 London Wall. 














LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in - ptem ber, 
_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
J SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 
SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing to 
£35, will be open for competition in June next. 
Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 


School, Victoria Rabeskwest, E.C, 

7 AST BO NE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 5S. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 

Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60— -£:30, March a 7—9. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. —Very fine “buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 1. Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom C ollege). 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HERE FORD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 

















annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham, 
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OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 

Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities. 

Lowest Inclusive Fee J annum £56. Scholarship Examination (£10-£30), 
th. 











4 , G. H. KEETON, M.A.,f Vith 
begins Toemday, June 4th Apply... or seven years 
Mm\HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 
of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea apprenticeship for 
qualified cadets. Moderate terms. For prospectus apply to SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the ore, Leaving v\ EY the Univer- 


sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 2511 APRI 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 





DLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 13th and 14th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


X SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 

e¢ Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young boys requiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 20 
years’ Public School experience, Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 
application, 





FOREIGN. 


Heuropoar COURSE 5. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ORNHOLZHAUSEN, NEAR HAMBURG, v. d. H,, 
p GERMANY,—VICTORIA COLLEGE AND LYCEUM.—Founded by 
H.LM. the late Empress Frederick and recommended by H.R.H. Princess 
Frederick Karl of Hesse, Princess Margaret of Prussia (who takes a personal 
interest in the establishment and pupils), and by other high personages, 
Sciences, Languages, Music in all its branches, Singing, Painting, Drawing, 
Housework, Needlework, Dressmaking, Cooking, Gardening, Kinderyarten, 
daily Calisthenics, Lectures and Concerts. Large house and garden, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds; electric light; heated by steam; bath-rooms, 
swimming-bath. Terms, £70 perannum. For prospectus and further partien- 
lars apply to the Lady Principal, Madame ROBSBACH VON GRIESHEIM, 
Diploma: Germany and England, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

__ receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 

= on Se Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
anche, Paris, 














UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Qualifying Examination at Candidates School will take place on 
Monday, May 20th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, 
May 28th. Particulars from The Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
zt the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. Cooke, 
M.A. Head-Master. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 50s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381 a.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next, Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principa!l, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 





OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cler; 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F, de 

W. Lusuincron, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

College Close, Dover. 


BR#®RKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medica) Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, 


Ea AAR RE. SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
NEDBERGH SCHOOL 

STIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next. 
Mngt — — gee apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 
.0., Yorks, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing ¢ limate, large grounds, 

University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision. 

Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 

A T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLAC E.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

ewing to health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks, 





q OCTOR and his wife receive two or three boys, from 7 to 
A 12 years, to educate with own boy. Highest references given and 
required, “For particulars apply to Mrs. GEORGE HENDERSON, Tweedview, 
Coldstream. 


‘DOYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,0 acres for Home or Colonies, Blackemith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 








ANOVER.—Hartwig St. 44.—Mr. Percy Reed, M.A. 

(Barrister). Successes: Army 61, Consuls and Interpreters 14, Ind. 
Police 6, Army Interpreters 7, Intermed. C. 8. 1, Varsities 21. Board with 
Principal (language German) or with German friends. Fifteen pupils, five 
tutors, laboratories ; German clubs joined for games, 
OC ATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

NGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.,), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils reccived,— 

Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ONSTANCE, GERMAN Y.—Finishing School for Gentle- 
men’s Daughters. Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 
qualified Professors. Thorough modern education. Languages, Music, Domes- 
tic Training. Boating, Skating, Tobogganing; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi- 
tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mountains.—Prospectus from Miss Sherwen, 
B.A,, Gosforth, Cumberland. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Ras. sf & 

‘1 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call Se or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO.,, 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
] mien SCHOOLS.—For BOYS aged 7-14 yrs. 
IN THE COUNTRY OR ON THE COAST. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON have an intimate knowledge of Schools 
yreparing boys fur the Public Schools and the Royal Naval College, 
sborne; the fees range from £00 to £150a year. Parents of boys 
whose ability must help pay for their education should ayply for 
prospectuses of schools successful in winning Scholarships. 

The choice of a first school for quite young boys, and also for 
delicate boys, is 2 matter for serious consideration. Messrs. PATON 
know such schools, and will be pleased to send particulars and advice 
on receipt of detailed statement of requirements. 

There is noe p.— Appl 
J. and J, PATON, 143 Cannon Street, Londen, E.c, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charce 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mirtresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All! fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 
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RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL ? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
—_ ioneer—1884—of C: ti tional Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Tileetreted. Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 

ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided, ntire charge under en. 











OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools yemeey visited, Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY ‘CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 

of 


ee. A 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences 
DOCTORS WHO SEOEETS RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, | 
Seaside—sent free of c The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- } 
trated.—MEDICAL ASS TATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.C. 
‘Setageaphie J Address: ee London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





SHIPPING 


AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


M S. P. 
@ 

YACHTING poAll, Cabins tied with Bodsteads instead of 

* rths. menade ec en, ol essel, 

CRUISES DE LUXE’ | fPiectric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 











1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 
1, NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... oe 11 June 15 days 
2. NORWAY FJORDS _.... oo eo 28 June 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS .. eos 12 July ° 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS ... eee eee 27 July 1: 3 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS _.. ooo eee 10 Aug. 33 days 
6. BALTIC & RUSSIA . ose ooo 24 Aug. 24 days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO ese eee 28 Sept. 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT eco eco 9 Oct. eco 29 days 
9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. - 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles, From £1 a Day. 
Illustra 


ted Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
~2—.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
18 18s. — DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 


SICILY, &c. 
£10 10s, VILLEFRANCHE, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—May 21: Historic Chateaux of Loire Valley. June 14: Quaint 
little ‘Holland. July 10: Tyrol (Brentaand Fassa Dolomites). August 16th ; 
Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Volga, Crimea) Nov. : Algeria-‘Tunisia, In. fees. 
Accomp: anied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, W imbledon Park Road, 8. w. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Mlectzicity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


" MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS. ten “Florigene” (Regd.) on 


all floors and linoleums early in Easter vacation (not more than 3 times 
a year). Each application Jays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months during 
each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals—which 
is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘‘ DUST- 
ALLAY R”’CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. b. Govt. Contractors). 

















AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd. Printers, are prepared 

to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 

submit prices and specimens upon aot. A complete plant of Rotary 

and other rapid machinery availab: If necessary could introduce part 
capital.—é Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


OCKET MONEY FOR YOU.— Gold Jewellery, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 

or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. R. D. & J. B. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
lished 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value Wy apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, ates a yee return, or offer A 4 ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. F. SER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 

excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UTHORS.—A well-established firm of Publishers is s open 
to consider MSS. in Travel, Sport, Fiction, and Belles Lettres for 
immediate publication in book form.—Write, Box 46, care of Reynell’s 
Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
) Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


| eet and LIFE INTERESTS 
Establishod 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b. 
EQUITABLE ap eae vad INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
\'P1LEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


























erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


‘NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed F wy 4 of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. "Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1l/- per packet. 














HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield, 





TYPEWRITING. 
OF EVERY 





YPEWRITING 


DESCRIPTION, 

General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Drainatic Work. Duplicating. 

rompt return guaranteed. Highest testi 

A DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Tiford, _ 


Acome and 





- —— ———————————— 


APPEALS. a 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
ae AND EPILEPTIO 
ANY Memortat), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patzon;: H.M. Tue Kine, 








FOR THE 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to antiag ANNUITIES for ty or friends are asked to 
end for particulars of t 
DONATIONS CARRY! G LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer : ‘THe Ear or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrery H. Hamitroy, 





(URATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 


Presidents : 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the country which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of England. 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income wy, much needed to meet ey cases, 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co, should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution maintains, clothes, and ‘educates the orphans of 
once in good circumstances. ey are received from all parts of the } mor ag 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN 
The NEXT ELECTION will take place on May 30th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz. TEN BOYS and TEN GIRLS, ag be elected. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s, 
entitle the Donors to vote at the forthcoming Election. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt, 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


[MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS mapenty REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the ate 7 te TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W 


THE | NATIONAL SE RVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


25 6 6 | Members 














as. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 ow. 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents oo . 0 0| Associates, with Literature 

Members 10 and Journal . 0 

The Subscription of Ladies “al Members of the Territorial Force is at haut 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


4 
oon oo 0 





paE LONDON SOCIETY. 


The London Society, which has for its object the practical improvement and 
artistic development of London, has been formed, and the support of all 
interested in the future of the Metropolis is earnestly invited. Particulars 
will be sent on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. J. LEANING, 
23 John Street, Bedford Row, wa Cc, Telephone: 204 Holborn. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ourstpe Pace (when available), Fourrern Guineas, 





A: nincietincisigtnbibbinispeitiactiinindi £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof mages 40 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ....... 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Columu,,... — ee 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..........ccsceceeee- BAB WS O) BemtBe BAGO  ccccecsceccccccscccccccs auu 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad columa following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription, 


Parasite mn ApDvANce, 
" Nal f- i 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
SII . <i: choc punpuslediohninensinntiiucsddiihasaedaied SD Dance O16 S reccce 0732 
Including postage to any of the British 
Xolonies, America, rance, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &€. .....c.ccccesseseesee . 2. 016 3......0 8 6 


1 WELLINGTON Srreet, Stranp, Lonpos, 
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The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UONIC 


CARS 








The Greatest Value for Money Obiainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT: 


Works & Stores : 
15 Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, S.W. 
Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Telegrams: Soupape, London. 


Showrooms : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
Manchester. 





asks further Aid towards 


FOOD AND FUEL 
for the Destitute during the Coal Strike. Thousands 
of women and children are starving, helpless and 
hopeless victims of the Strike. 

WORK is being provided for unemployed Breadwinners at 
Iabour Homes and Depots in many parts of London and almost 
every large town. Evangelists and Mission-Sisters in hundreds 
of town and country parishes are searching out and relieving 
innumerable cases of bitter NEED. 

RELIEF TICKETS SUPPLIED. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” payable to Preben- 
dary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, W. (Telephone, Paddington 3440,) 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ef GREEN and ABBOTT. 


~: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
Gersara | TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
‘ard | EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS. 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s.%, with intermediate 


additions at same rate on sum assured and existing Bonuses, 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINGSURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 





BOOK FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS. 





Fovrtru Tuovsanp. Price 1s. net. 


REVOLUTION AND WAR 


THE SECRET CONSPIRACY OF 
THE JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Approaching accomplishment of the Secret Plan of the Jesuits 


for the subjugation of Great Britain by means of Revolution and 
Foreign Invasion. 





GEO."ALLEN & CO., Ruskin House, 4 Rathbone Place, W. 


‘THE ARMY REVIEW. 


APRIL 1912. 
CONTENTS: 
Memoranpum, By General Sir John French, G.C.B., G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G,, 
D.C 





Finat Appress TO Tur Orricers Or Tue Senor Division, Starr CoLirer, 
By Major.-Gen. W. R. Robertson, C.V.O., C.B., D.8.0. 

Tar Frencu Fievd ARrtTILLeRyY. 

Tur Armep Forces or Austaia-Huncary, 

Tus Empiorment or Cavatry. Part 1. 
Bart, D.8.0. 

Tur Prorosats or tHe National Service Leacuer. By Col, A. Keene, D.S.0. 

FrontaGr, EXTENSION, AND DerTu OF FORMATIONS IN ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 

New Traisine Reeuiations— 
A.—Fie_p Artituery TRraryine, 1912, 
B.—Movnstep Ririe Traine, 112. 

BAaTrTaLion ORGANIZATION, 

Starr Work wits A Division on THE Mancn. By Capt. J. H. Davidson, D.S.O, 

Tue Wovunpep my War. By Lieut.-Col. C. H. Burtchaell, M.B, 

Tur Axmy Ogpnancke DEPARTMENT AND Corrs. By Brig.-Gen. T. Preston 
Battersby. 

Tae Lanp-Sipk Derence or Derennep Ports. By Lieut.-Col. F. E. G. Skey. 

Tur Neaative ANGLE System or Sicutine, By Major FP, Byrne. 

Fire Disciriine. By Col, F. St. D. Skinner. 

Somer Norrs on Musaerry Tratnine. By Capt. A. H. Bathurst. 

Arronavutics 1 France. Report of the Chamber of Deputies Budget 
Commission (M. Cl‘mentel, rapporteur) upon the Aeronautical Section, 
French Budget, 1912. Translated by Capt. P. H. Sykes. 

Tur TRAINING OF THE TERRITORIAL Force- 
A.—Movntep Bricapes. By Col. Sir Lancelot Rolleston, K.C.B., D,S.O, 
B.—Fietp Artittery. By Brevet.-Col. A, B, Helyar, 
C.—Inrantry. By Capt. HW. Watkins Grubb. 

MEMORANDUM BY THE DerarrMeNtT OF Derexce, Union of South Africa, 
Explanatory of the South African Defence Bill. 

Tar Stupy or Tactics rrom History. Illustrated by Incidents from the 
Battle of Woerth. By Brig.-Gen. J. P. Du Cane, C.B, 

With Arrenpices, Mars, anv Reviews or Recent Pueiications, 


By Col. Sir Philip Chetwode, 





Published for His Majesty’s Stationery Office by Wyman and Sons, 
Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C,; or Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; or E, 
Ponsonby, Ltd., Dublin, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OOKS.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 1839, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 1840,2 vols., £2 2s.; Menpos’ Whistleras I Knew 
Him, 30s.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s.; Webster's International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Harper's Road Books, 11 vols., new, 45 Js. ; 
Merriman’s Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisoners and Captives, Young 
Mistley, 10s. 6d. each ; Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d. ; Geo. 
Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s, 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s, 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s.; Baring 
Gould’s English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d.; Country Life, a fine set, 30 
vols. £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 64.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, 
£2 10s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Kew he ny 
OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 
Book of Enoch; Stevenson's Works; Masson's Life of Milton ; Momm- 
sen’s Rome, 4 vole, 1868; Kigiag’e works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton’s works, 6 
or 8 vols.; Landor’s works. Sets of standard authors; Sporting Books, &c. 
Highest prices given.—Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Glaisher’s March 

List of Selected Remainders now ready, Gratis and Post Free.—WM. 

GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London; and at 14 George 
Street, Croydon, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 

THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 

which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,662,049. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The 


Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A LITTLE AVERSION. 


By CLARA I. MARTIN. 


THE ARGUMENT.—“ What business 


Crown 8vo. 


have you, Miss, with preference and aversion ? 


They don’t become a young woman; and you ought to know, that as both always wear 


off, tis safest in eastern to 0 begin with a little aversion.’ 


BRISTOL: J. W. Asvowanith Ltd. 


—SHERIDAN, The Rivals. 


LONDON: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





April number now ready, 6d. net, postage id. 
(Cover design by Godfrey Blount, in three colours.) 


THE VINEYARD 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life 
CONTENTS :— 
Frontispiece. Atonement. After Blake 
Hand and Church. By Greville MacDonald, M.D. 
Verses hitherto unpub lished, 
By George Mac !onald 
The Condition of the Husbandman, 
A. H. Baverstock 
The Peasant’s Calendar. By Lucia Gargini 
April. A Poem from the Welsh. By T. J. Mather 
Forest Lily in the Snow. By Peter Rosegger 
The Lore of the Earthly Paradise. By the Rev. 
R. L. Gales 
Teaching Grandmother. By J. A. Campbell 
Delfina of the Dolphins. By M, A. Taylor 
Our Experience of the Influence of Handicraft on 
the Workers. By Ethel Blount and Maude E, 
King 
Loss in Spring. A Po 7 
Buona Pasqua! By N. 
Rose and Black. By the Rev. R. L. Gales 
The Fairyland Box, By Rose Goodwin 
London: A, C, FIFIELD, 13 Clifford's Inn, E.C, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 
PACIFIC LINE rou, \ ge 
ORIANA (8,098 tons), April 18, 
Handbook on Application. 
eee 1" Co.,18 yo my Street, E.C.,and 

2 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.mc, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool, 


By the Rev. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 














THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A, 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT, 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 


y Miss THACKERAY, 

¢ COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is a to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill M 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantiti 
at the rate of 1 ~~ 100, on application to the 
nae we! Cen Office, nison 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent. <Pare Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall ll East, S.W. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at. other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one, 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom tho 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens fres 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 














TO-DAY-i: your baby is not thriving use the ‘* Allenburys” 

They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

aud vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods, 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From 6 months upwards, 


Foods. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





ALLEN & DAWS’ 
PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapplires, &&., Silver 
and Sheffield Flate; False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
oods returned if offer not accepted. 


NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a-Century, 


EXTRA 


Immediate eash sent or offer made. G 
Why not ry to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, 


CASES 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





FOR BINDING 
By post, Is. 9d. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 
News igen, 


Or at the Office, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
®ublished To-day. 


ONE LOOK BACK. 
Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


Biography. 
ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN. 


By F. D. HOW. 16s. net. 
Reminiscences. 
6 


«| REMEMBER.” 
By CANON HORSLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


2nd Edition. 
A BISHOP AMONCST BANANAS; or, Work and 
Experiences in a Unique Diocese. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D D., formerly Bishop of British 
Honduras and Central America, now Bishop of Northern and Central 
Europe. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the 
spot. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Interesting and cheery.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Brightly and graphically written, .. . may be almost placed among books 
efadventure. We wish most heartily to bring this book under the notice of 
all who are interested in the evangelization of the world.”—Church Times, 


THE ATONEMENT AND MODERN THOUCHT. 
By F. RB. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, B.D., formerly Scholar and 
University Student of Trinity College, Dublin. 7s. 6d. net. A new and 
important work on the Atonement, being the Donellan Lectures preached 
before the University of Dublin, 

“A book for which the serious reader will be grateful. ... We can hardly give 
this book higher praise than to say of it... that it is no unworthy companion 
of Moberly’s ‘ Atonement and Personality.’ ... It is to be placed in the same 
class with it as a contribution to theological thought.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


Now Ready. By CANON NEWBOLT. 
CONFIRMATION. 


ByW.C, E, NEWBOLT, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Cloth,1s,6d.net. 


THE PLAIN MAN’S CREED. 
¥ E, C. OWEN, Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York, Canon of York. 
Cloth, 2s. net. [Just Published. 
“An unusually clear, simple, and comprehensive survey of the grounds for 
belief in Christianity.’ 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., formerly Principal of the National 
Society’s Training College, Battersea. Twenty-second Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It is 

work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible form 
that it can be assimilated even by young persons.”’—Church Times (second notice). 

“It is the almost indispensable handbook of all who have to write or speak 
on matters connected with the doctrine and practices of the Church Catholic, 
and especially of that branch of it which is established in this land, It has 
established its claim to be ded as a standard authority on the subjects 
with which it deals,’’—School Guardian (second notice), 








2nd Edition. 








Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd.,3& 4 Paternoster Bidgs., London. 
3rd Edition. A SHORT HISTORY OF is. net. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT 


FROM 1782 TO 1800. 
By W. E. Hume- Williams, K.C,, M.P. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C, 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ART BOOKS. 
No. 724 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


JUST PUBLISHED, consists of a large Collection of Books in 


Architecture, Painting, and Engraving, 
INCLUDING SOME PRINTS IN FINE STATES, with a few Illustrations. 
ALSO A ROUGH LIST OF NEW BOOKS AT REMAINDER PRICES. 
Post free on Application from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, W.C., or 43 Piccadilly, W. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, Ltd., 


having completely reorganized their plant, are prepared to undertake the 
printing of a Weekly Illustrated Paper, Monthly Magazine, or similar work. 
The degree of excellence attained in the production of this Company’s two 
publications, ‘The Illustrated London News” and “Sketch” (the result of 
miany years’ gupevtonee and the expenditure of a vast amount of money), is a 
gusrantee of the high standard of efficiency that can be offered to intending 
customers, Such facilities and advantages, in addition to prompt delivery, 
can searcely be obtained elsewhere. The Electrotyping Foundry is open day 
and night for Trade work, Estimates will be submitted on application, 

Address: The Printing Manager, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. 


By JAMES STEPHENS. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dairy News,—“ An extraordinarily human drama, drama in which the per- 
formers are real people, with sun and shadow and deepest midnight in their 
souls... . Mary is surely one of the most gracious figures of girlhood in modern 
fiction, She is made out of music and flowers. Her elusive, dancing presence 
in these pages makes The Charwoman’s Daughter a wholly delightful and 
buoyant book,” 

Arnenxum.—" Charming. . .. Through every scene runsa twisted thread 
of humorous observation and of kindliness, . . . Some bits of description are 
exquisite,’ 


Tue Stanpanp.—“‘ The Charwoman’s Daughter’ marks the arrival of a 
novelist who will do great and memorable work in the fature. ... A new 
writer with a humorous and a poetic gift so keenly and honestly developed as 
is Mr, Stephens’ demands a very real and audible welcome.” 

Tar Lapirs’ Firio.—* A most refreshing study, delightful to read, not 
ouly because of its literary art, but because it shows once n that poverty 
and obscurity have no barriers to erect against natural diguity and indepen- 
dence of soul,” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 
By M. AUREL STEIN. 
With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
By MAJOR P. M. SYKES, C.8.1., C.M.G. With many Illus- 
trations in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings. 8vo. 10s, net. 


*,* This book contains a full account of the shrine and tomb of 
Imam Riza at Meshed which has just been bombarded by Russian 
Troops. 


A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The New History. 
ing the Modern Historical Outlook. 
J. H. ROBINSON. Globe 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





Essays Iilustrat- 
By Prof. 


The Annual of the British School 
at Athens. INDEX TO NOS. L-XVI. Compiled by 
ARTHUR M. WOODWARD, M.A. Super royal 8vo. 10s. net, 


Tar Arnenxum.—* A worthy tribute to the work of the many scholars who 
have contributed to make it a success,” 





BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Character and Call of the 
Chureh of England. A Charge Delivered at 
his Second Visitation of the Diocese of Canterbury in 
February, 1912. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Second Impression. 8vo. Sewed, 
2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Tur Srecraror.— We find in it, as might be expected, much good sense 
clearly and forcibly expressed. . . , Altogether this is a very seasonable 
utterance,”’ 


A New Book by the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 


Voluntas Dei. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


Tur ATHEN2£uUM.—‘' A comprehensive essay in Christian philosophy, treating 
of the relation of God's will to the world, to creation, autonomous life and 


By C. CHREE, M.A., F.R.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 8vo. 5s. net. 
{Science Monographs. 





Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science in the 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Dawy News.—“ An important book on an important subject... . 
this most valuable book.” 


Farm Boys and Girls, By Prof. WILLIAM 
A. McKEEVER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Elements of Socialism. 
SPARGO and G. L. ARNER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 


Social Aspects of Education. 
A Book of Sources and Original Discussions 
with Annotated Bibliographies. By IRVING 
KING, Ph.D. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS. 

The Revival of Printing. A Cata- 
logue and Bibliography of the Works 
issued by the Chief Modern English Presses. 
With Introduction by ROBERT STEELE. Limited to 350 
copies. Boards, 16s. net; limp vellum, 25s. net, On vellum, 
limited to 12 copies, £15 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., and THE MEDICI SOCIETY. 
LTD., LONDON. 


By JOHN 
6s. 6. net, 
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BLACKWOODS BOOKS. 





THE NONCONFORMIST TREASON : 


Or, the Sale of the Emerald isle. 
By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “Priests and People in Ireland.” 68. 


Mr. McCarthy, in forceful and graphic phrases, exposes the machinations of the 
present Government and the folly of their supporters. The book should be invaluable to 
all who have the welfare of the Empire at heart, and particularly to those who are to 
take an active part in the approaching struggle. 


MODERN WARS AND WAR TAXES. 


A Manual of Military Finance. By W. RK. LAWSON, Author of “Canada and the 


Empire,” “ British Economics,” “John Bull and his Schools,” &c. 
“A book to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested. ... 


6s. net. 
We trust that it 


will have the large circulation it deserves.” —Financial Times. 
“ Of exceptional value and remarkable insight.”—Daily Mail. 


OLD IRISH LIFE. 


By J. M. CALLWELL. Illustrated. 


10s. net. 


“In this most entertaining volume Miss Callwell attains a very high level.”— 


Athenzwum, 


“ A most engaging book, full of the tragedy and comedy and pathos of Irish life.”— 


Liverpool Courier. 


“ Miss Callwell is to be congratulated on a vivacious and attractive book.”—Standard. 


CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Across Lake Chad by way of British, French and Cerman Territories. 


By OLIVE MACLEOD. With 250 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 


21s. net. 
[In the press. 


This is an account of Miss Macleod’s travels into the heart of Africa. Her journey 


lay for the most part in territory never before entered by a white woman. 


The discovery 


of Mao Kabi Falls, re-named after Miss Macleod herself, was one of the most striking 


episodes of this adventurous undertaking. 


SERVICE YARNS AND REMINISCENCES. 


By Colonel C. E.CALLWELL, C.B. 6s. 


{In the press. 


A most entertaining book of reminiscences of peace and war, 


CHANCES OF SPORTS OF SORTS. 


By Col. T. A. ST. QUINTIN, late 10th and 8th Hussars. 21s. net. [In the press. 
Colonel St. Quintin writes of sporting experiences both at home and abroad in a 


fascinating manner. 


India has been the scene of most of his exploits, and the tale of his 


adventures in this sportsman’s paradise will be read with the greatest interest. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


Reviewed and illustrated from Original Documents by G. W. FORREST, C.LE., 


Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 


tions. 20s. net. 


Vol. III. With Plans and Illustra- 


[Immediately. 


This third volume completes Mr. Forrest’s great and monumental work on the Indian 


Mutiny. 








“BLACKWOOD” 





For APRIL contains 


Our Lost Magna Carta. The 
Trades Disputes Act and Revolution. 
By Antuur Pace. 


The Charter of Revolution—Above and 
Outside the Law—* Disgraceful and 
Humiliating” — Civil War in New 


7 


Form. 


Charlotte Bronte’s Heger Family 
and their School. By Janer Harr. 


A Journey in Sikhim. 
By W. H. Bucuan. 


The Riding of Ninemileburn. 


By Joun Bucwan. 


Napoleon’s ‘‘ Great Adventure.” 
By Artuur E, P. B. Weiaatt. 





George Wendern gave a Party. 
By Joun Ineauis. 


A Night in Sherwood. 


By Aurrep Noyes. 


The Yamen Prisoner. 
By Putuirra Brags. 


Musings without Method— 
History on Canvas—Bret Harte. 


The Excellent 
Politics. 


A Lost Letter of Ancient Rome— 
An Apology. 


Profession of 








FICTION. 6s. 


“The name ‘BLACKWOOD’ on a 
novel is a guarantee of good litera- 
ture.” —Saturday Review. 


A DERELICT EMPIRE. 
By MARK TIME. 


“ A REMARKABLE NOVEL.... The House 
of Blackwood has an hereditary interest in 
Indian topics, and ‘A Derelict Empire’ ig 
worthy of the firm’s traditions.... A 
rattling good story; will be read and en- 
joyed by thousands.”—Mr. Hami.ton Freg 
in the Daily Mail. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA’'S 
ONE LOVE. 


By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, 
Author of “ Richard Somers.” 





In the lurid history of the Borgias 
Mr. Richards finds a fitting field for his 
adventurous pen, and he gives us here 
a most thrilling and vital story of the 
Italian Renaissance. 


YELLOWSANDS. 


By ADAM GOWANS WHITE, 
Author of “The Templeton Tradition.” 
A highly diverting comedy recording the 

remarkable holiday adventures of a retired 

manufacturer of vinegar, who with extra 
ordinary success and tact fills the un- 
expected réle of Cupid’s ambassador. 


THE HEART OF 


DELILAH. 
By CHRISTOPHER WILSON, 
Author of “The Missing Millionaire.” 


This book should be welcome to all whe 
are tired of the “ poignant” and “ virile” 
problem novel. It is a good rattling story, 


arresting, well constructed, and most 
fascinating. 

THE MOON EN- 
DURETH: 


Tales and Fancies. 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 
Author of “ Prester John,” &c. 

A collection of Mr. Buchan’s brilliant 
stories. One of them, ‘The Lemnian,’ has 
been declared by good critics to be one of 
the finest modern examples of the short 
story. 


GEORGE WENDERN 


GAVE A PARTY. 
By JOHN INGLIS, 


Now running as a serial in Blackwood, 
which at once puts upon it the hall mark 


of the highest literary merit. 
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